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SAPOLIO 


It never shirks work. It never fails to clean. 
It will take care of marble, mosaic or kitchen 
floors, paint, bath-rooms, pans, kettles, etc. Ex- 
periment if you will, but you know Sapolio will do it! 





Cleans, Scours, Polishes —Works Without Waste 
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ooked out of the 1M t lifornia it ringtime. Falconer looked at Helene Dobieski, 
milly of her and the their future... Angela blushed, for the imag: 
er mind was Nick liard’s. She longed suddeniy to escape from the music, 
vVhich hurt, through its sweetness, like a knife dipped in honey 
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Sacramento river, the Nile of the West, flows south for five hundred miles into San Francisco 
Bay, through one California valley of 4,000,000 fertile acres 


The Nile of the West 


Transforming the Valley of the Sacramento—The World’s Granary 
Being Made Into an Empire of Intensive Farms 





By S. GLEN ANDRUS 


Secretary-Manager of the Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento, California 


PON the ruins of the world’s greatest granary is building, in the 

Sacramento Valley, an empire that is destined to excite the wonder 

of the nations. The ruin there wrought by reason of man’s wanton 

wastefulness and extravagance, as well as lack of appreciation 

of nature’s most bountiful gifts, is regarded by economists in the light 

of an international calamity. An economic calamity it certainly was, but a 
calamity that is rapidly changing into a blessing of national scope. 

Less than a half-century ago California’s great valley, constructed, as it 

was, by the filling of an inland sea with rich sediment drawn from its protecting 

mountain ranges, seemed capable of supplying the entire world with wheat. 
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The Nile of the West 


The production of wheat had not, for years, been keeping pace with the increase 
in population. The rice of China and Japan had become almost too expensive 
for consumption by its peon class generally, and the populations of the Orient 
were beginning to look toward the Pacific slope with its wealth of golden grain. 

Realizing the possibilities of California’s granary, economists and conserva- 
tionists sounded an early alarm in the hope of stemming the flood of waste 
which was rapidly reducing production. The land barons of the Sacramento 
Valley, however, turned deaf ears to warning and entreaty and tried to find the 
solution of the problem, not by the introduction of scientific methods, but by 
the acquisition of more broad acres. This solution was temporary and for a 
time it kept the production of grain in the valley stationary, if it did not actually 
increase it. 

The Glenns, the Cones, and other industrial pioneers of the Sacramento 
Valley continued for a number of years to gather unto themselves more and 
more acreage until the entire valley from Solano and Sacramento counties on 
the south to Mt. Shasta on the north, was an almost unbroken series of enormous 
land holdings. Land aggrandizement continued until, in 1892, one hundred 
landowners held a total of 1,600,000 acres. Where nature had provided for 
ten, twenty, fifty and even a hundred families, was a single household whose 
master was growing richer and richer while contributing to the greatest eco- 
nomic waste perpetrated since the first days of the industry of agriculture. 

Were California’s northern climate not more genial than that of Italy; 
were its soil not more fruitful than that of France; were its days not more sunny 
than those of Spain; were its lands not more bountifully watered by great 
rivers than the garden of Egypt; were its rainfall less abundant in winter; were 
it impossible to grow hay and grain during the winter months, when the East 
is lying dormant under its mantle of snow; had not nature, in short, so plenti- 
fully endowed this valley, such shameful economic waste would not have been 
tolerated. However, the hand of Providence seems sometimes to work in 
channels beyond the comprehension of mortals. 

Providence was, apparently, either powerless to prevent the loss, speaking 
from the viewpoint of the economist and the engineer, of California’s great 
valley to the world, or it did, by this strange alchemy, see fit to transform the 
granary into a garden of productiveness unrivaled in agricultural history. 
When wasteful and unscientific husbandry had reduced the production of 
wheat from forty-five and thirty-five bushels per acre to fifteen and ten bushels, 
the land barons began to realize that the end of the granary was at hand, and 
capitalists saw an unexcelled opportunity for development opening in the 
valley of the Sacramento. The final chapter of the story of wheat-raising in 
the valley was being written in 1906, in which year the acreage devoted to this 
purpose in Glenn county had fallen to 35,478 acres. Ten years previous, the 
wheat acreage in this county was 145,000 acres in a single season. 

About this time capital began pouring into northern California. It was 
the psychological moment when the land barons were willing to part with their 
depleted lands and make way for a greater development. The continued 
growing of wheat without deep plowing, without fertilization and without water 
had destroyed the grain productiveness of the land, but had not injured it for 
its greater destiny, that of intensive diversified and scientific farming under 

































































Dwellers in the gardens of this Western Nile are within easy reach of the best mediums of trans- 
portation on river and by rail, and 5,000,000 tons of cargo are transported on its waters 


irrigation. And so it has come about that in the breadth and length of the 
Sacramento Valley capital is preparing a new and far different agricultural 
domain, purposed forthe use of thesmallhusbandman. What will be the ultimate 
development of thisnew domain, no man can foretell, so great are its possibilities. 
Just as the grain era of the valley, following close upon the gold-seekers’ rush 
of forty-nine, had its pioneers who partially realized its future, so has the 
diversified farm period, upon which the valley has not entered, its pioneers, 
who have, also, partially demonstrated its possibilities to the capitalists. 

Even these later-day pioneers, wonderful men as they are, cannot see the 
full vision of the future when the Panama Canal shall have opened the markets 
of the world to California; when the peoples from abroad shall pour through that 
waterway to renew, on the shores of the Pacific, the old struggle for supremacy 
that was for ages waged between the East and the West; when all the tillable 
lands in the Sacramento Valley shall have been put under the plowshare; when 
the many millions that are required shall have been spent in providing water 
for complete irrigation; when the watercourse of the surrounding mountains 
shall have been completely harnessed to do the work of man and when, finally, 
the commingling of the races shall have produced on the Pacific slope a new 
civilization rivaling that of ancient Greece. 

Before this picture can be painted in its entirety, millions upon millions must 
be spent in preparation. The aggregate sum necessary to complete the pro- 
tecting works for controlling the flood-waters of the rivers of the valley, added 
to the other millions necessary to provide an adequate water-supply for complete 
irrigation, and still other millions necessary to prepare the land for irrigation, 
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approximate S110,000,000, In the restricted vision of the average capitalist 
this sum is so great as to cause a temporary pause to the highest form of de- 
velopment, despite the fact that the return upon the investment would be ten, 
twenty and even thirty-fold. And yet this sum is nothing compared with that 
which Holland spent in wresting its lands from the sea and protecting them; 
it is not even commensurate with the expenditure that the late Edward H. 
Harriman made in rebuilding a transcontinental line of railroad to connect the 
Pacific Coast with the country east of the Missouri river; the aggregate sum 
also sinks into insignificance when compared with the cost of reclaiming the 
overflow lands of the Nile, in controlling its flood-waters and spreading them 
over the parched land by the basin system of irrigation. 
The problem of the Sacramento Valley is the old problem of the Valley of 
the Nile come home again to a wasteful people, and its solution must eventually 
be the same, a fact which is coming to be recognized by capitalists and by state 
and national governments. It will take only a few more modern pioneers like 
W. F. Burt of Princeton, Colusa county, to show capital that this expenditure 
is warranted by the returns that it will bring. Burt is the intensive farmer 
from whom the Kuhn Syndicate of Pittsburg bankers grasped the idea that it 
was worth while to make an investment of $10,000,000 in Glenn and Colusa 
counties with a view to placing from 200,000 to 250,000 acres of fertile land 
under a comprehensive irrigation system. 
The story of Burt’s farming operations should be inscribed upon parch- 
ment, should be framed by a grateful people, should be preserved in the archives 
of the state and a copy placed in the hands of every farmer in the United States. 
It was Burt, the drayman from Crescent City, who, with a working capital of 
$1,000, gave the ranch kings of northern California and the capitalists of the 
East the economic lesson of their lives. At the time when the Glenns, the 
Boggses and the Cones of the Sacramento Valley were enriching their bank 
accounts from the world’s greatest granary, Burt forsook his horse and cart, 
stuck his small savings in his old leather wallet and took his little family and 
settled it upon seven and one-half acres of land located upon the edge of the 
domain founded by the most opulent wheat king of the entire Sacramento 
Valley. 
The wheat kings, upon their mighty thrones of broad acres, paid no attention 
to Burt, the intensive farmer of small acreage, unless it was to give him a 
moment’s pitying consideration. They did not dream, however, that Burt, the 
former drayman, had a breadth of view that would result in putting the 40,000 
and the 100,000-acre farms out of business. The Burt farm of seven and one- 
half acres proved to be the lever upon which the entire valley is being moved 
from grain to fruit and the growing of diversified farm products. The farm 
upon which Burt settled in November, 1904, is part of the bottom-lands of 
the Sacramento river, of which there are more than 1,000,000 acres paralleling 
the banks from Stony creek near Chico on the north to Rio Vista on the south. 
In reading the story of Burt it is well to remember that what he has done on 
each of his seven and one-half acres can be done on every one of the other 
million acres. The land is the same; it is only the effort that is different, should 
the results not be the same. 
With his $1,000 savings Burt made his first payment on his little farm, built 




















In the home gardens of the Sacramento Valley, deciduous oaks stand amid evergreen palms and 
orange-trees through the verdant winter of California, like vague memories 
of cheerless seasons in some less favored land 
his house and barn with his own hands and began to farm it as farming should 
be done. With only seven acres of land left for cultivation, Burt sowed three 
acres to alfalfa, and around the home he planted a small orchard. Between the 


trees he planted strawberries, mammoth blackberries, loganberries, raspberries 


and vegetables of various kinds. Under every tree he placed a beehive, so that 
the bees might pollenize his trees while storing for him their golden honey. On 
one corner of his little farm he planted some Egyptian corn and melons and then 
he kept on planting and sowing things until every foot of land was made to do 
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Rice is a product of the delta lands along the Sacramento river. On the 60,000 acres of reclaimed 
islands are being produced annually one-fourth of the United States’ asparagus crop, 


7,0W0),000 bags of beans, and the finest fruits and vegetables 


double and treble service. Still he had land left sufficient to devote to a chicken- 
yard, a pigstye and a cowpen. 

The residents of Princeton, accustomed as they were to the methods of the 
40,000-acre grain farmer, looked upon Burt at first as a fit subject for the asylum. 
But Burt enjoyed the joke and went on watering and fertilizing his little patch 
of ground which he continued to pack full of things that sprout and grow until 
the place looked like an African jungle. From the time he made his first pay- 
ment until the present, he has never been compelled to borrow a dollar; the farm 
has paid for itself after the original payment; he is raising a family of six children 
and giving them a common school education and has not closed a single year 
without putting a tidy sum in the bank. 

As the lesson that Burt is still teaching in intensive farming was sufficiently 
powerful to cause capitalists to part with many millions for development, it is 
interesting to know that he had, in 1910, two hundred and forty peach-trees 
on his farm, one hundred and ten pear-trees, five apricot trees, five cherry-trees, 
two crab-apple-trees, eight fig-trees, seven nectarines, fourteen orange-trees, 
eight lemon-trees, five English walnut-trees, two hundred grapevines, one hun- 
dred loganberry vines and three hundred mammoth blackberry vines. In 
addition to this, Burt maintains two brood sows and an average of twenty-three 
pigs, seven cows, five sheep, three horses and one hundred chickens, to say 
nothing of his several thousand bees. In the year 1g10 Burt took from his 
seven acres a total of $2,063 and with his aggregate savings he purchased 
forty acres more of river-bottom land from what was formerly the Boggs ranch. 
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The modern dairyman, destined to occupy a large portion of the valley, keeps his stock from 
grazing in the alfalfa field, thus prolonging the life of the plant 
to twenty-five or thirty years 


While doing this, Burt easily won the prize offered by the Sacramento Valley 
Irrigation Company for the best developed farm. The prize, a registered 
Holstein cow valued at $500 and rejoicing in the name of ‘‘Woodland Wilhel- 
mina,’’ now grazes contentedly with the little Burt herd on the little Burt alfalfa 
patch. 

Speaking of alfalfa and Holstein cattle, one remembers that the second 
period of development in the Sacramento Valley, the period which followed 
the gold-seeking, was a period of ‘“‘cattle kings’? whose enormous herds grazed 
over vast expanses of pasture land. 

In the place of the cattle king is coming the scientific dairyman, whose 
registered herd is quartered on farms of from ten to forty acres. The modern 
dairyman is destined to occupy a large portion of the Sacramento Valley, which 
is especially adapted to this industry. As a complement to each small herd, 
will be seen just the proper number of hogs and chickens to consume the by- 
products and prevent waste. This kind of dairyman is rapidly multiplying 
throughout the valley; he is learning to use the silo, he is learning to keep his 
stock from grazing upon his alfalfa field, in the knowledge that by so doing the 
life of the plant will be prolonged from an average of fifteen years to an average 
of twenty-five years or even thirty years, and by following the latest approved 
methods, this modern dairyman is realizing from $2,000 to $4,000 net every 
twelvemonth from his forty acres of land. 

Picture, if you can, the floor of the Sacramento Valley when its 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 acres of fertile soil are being farmed (and they are bound to be) as 
Burt is farming his small patch near the river-town of Princeton. Imagine, 
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if you can, what it will mean to California and the West when the heads of 
several hundred thousand families in the Sacramento Valley can say as Burt 
says: ‘Tam happy and contented. We have all we want, owe no man anything 
and have a few hundred dollars in the bank.” 

“A fanciful sketch!’ exclaims the reader? Ask Burt. This is his reply: 
“What I have done, anyone can do, if he will apply himself properly and work 
as I have worked. The soil is deep and rich, the climate perfect, the water- 
supply adequate, and all that is needed to attain my success is the proper and 
intelligent effort of the individual.” 

And thus it is transpiring in the Sacramento Valley, with the help of capital, 
that the Burts of industry with their little farms of ten, twenty, thirty and forty 
acres intensively farmed, are succeeding the Glenns and the Cones with their 
great ranches of 40,000, 60,000 and 100,000 acres and are building an agricul- 
tural empire in California which shall be sufficient unto itself and which shall 
admit of the supremacy of none. If you are thinking of becoming a part of this 
northern empire, it would be well to remember that the pioneering of today is 
as different from the pioneering of yesterday as the city is different from the 
hamlet. It has not occurred to you, perhaps, that modern civilization and 
scientific research have removed the word pioneering from the lexicon of the 
farmer seeking a new home in northern California. The pioneer of today in 
the Sacramento Valley is a man who lives, if not within the sight of a modern 
railroad train or within the sound of its whistle, at least within easy reach of the 
best mediums of transportation on river and by rail. 

Steam-railroad trains will bear him in a few hours to his best markets; 
electric lines of road precede him in his pioneering and bring to his door the 
supplies for which the early-day pioneer was wont to drive many miles with 
wagon and team; water-power that comes tumbling down from the adjacent 
mountains has been used in creating electrical power which is transmitted to 
his home for lighting and for operating his irrigating pumps; the telephone 
places him in daily communication with the markets and business centers and 
with his friends, and is supplemented by the big daily papers from the cities; 
inventors have also robbed the farm of some of the terrors it used to have for 
the boys and girls, as it has stopped the drudgery of the farm, made butter- 
making a diversion and plowing and harrowing a pleasure-ride in the open 
instead of a limb-straining operation: and, finally, automobiles have annihilated 
distance for him. 

It will also be well for the prospective modern-day pioneer to know that he 
no longer takes chances in starting a farm in the oldest and yet newest part of 
California, although surrounded by new conditions. Capital and state pater- 
nalism have removed the chances. Capital back of all the large development 
projects now employs the best agricultural experts money can attract and they 
do the farmer’s thinking for him and teach him until he can do his own thinking. 
The modern-day pioneer farmer in northern California does not have to experi 
ment. He deals in certainties. His experimentation has been done for him by 
the experts employed by capital as an adjunct to colonization and by the state 
and national governments, which have established a model farm and an experi- 
mental station at Davis and at Chico respectively. In either place the farmer 


may learn the best seed to sow, the kind of fertilizer to use, may have his soils 
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analyzed so that he will not sow alfalfa where asparagus should be planted and 
may, in short, speedily become an expert in the lines essential to farming success. 

While the Burts are succeeding the Glenns on the floor of the Sacramento 
Valley, a transformation of equal importance and equal wonderment is being 
wrought in the marvelous foothills of the adjacent mountains. Where the 
placer miners of the forties washed gold-dust from the resisting banks of the 
rivers, are now beautiful hills and still more beautiful vales dotted by vineyards, 
orchards, orange, lemon and olive-groves, fruit-trees of almost every kind, and 


berry patches. The foothill country has rapidly developed duriag the past few 


























Fully 1,500,000 acres of foothill soil surrounding the valley are capable of producing the best fruits 
that can be grown. After extracting royal wealth from ancient river-beds, the 
dredger magnates of northern California bring forth oranges—two 
crops of gold from this marvelous soil 


years and now sends forth an annual golden harvest which exceeds in value the 
golden harvest of shining metals taken from the mountain fastnesses. 

It was these same wonderful foothills of the Sierra and of the Coast Range 
that saved the nation in its darkest hour of rebellion by the production of more 
than $30,000,000 of gold and silver every twelvemonth. It is interesting to 
note that the production of gold in California has been surpassed in value by 
its production of fruit and oil and within the next few years it will be exceeded 
in the Sacramento Valley by the production of diversified farm products raised 
under irrigation and by scientific agricultural methods. In the foothills are 

































S. Glen Andrus 


gathering men of brain and culture from the great cities, many of them men of 
means who have become worn out by the constant strain and the nerve-racking 
effort attending successful commercialism. One of the most remarkable facts 
about the foothill country is the perfect contentment that is there being found 
by the man who is earning more than a competence on a few acres of land and 
in an industry accompanied by the pleasant murmuring of mountain streams, 
by the songs of multitudes of birds—by an industry carried on in the almost 
perennial sunshine of a matchless climate and by an industry that gives him 
health and sends red blood pulsing through his veins while it gives him the 
mental stimulus of scientific study and investigation. 

The tremendous success of the average tiller of the soil of the foothills, 





























The production of gold in California has been surpassed in value by the production of fruit and 
oil, and within the next few years it will be exceeded in the Sacramento Valley by 
the products of scientific diversified farming, raised under irrigation 


“whose streams are amber and whose sands are gold,” is now attested by the 
annual passage through the various gateways of the valley of approximately 
$30,000,000 worth of citrus, deciduous, dried and canned fruit, of olives and 
olive-oil. This tremendous fact has appealed so strongly to the business sense 
of W. P. Hammon, northern California’s ““Dredger King,’’ that he is gradually 
forsaking his “Gold Ships” and the millions that they are annually extracting 
from the soil, and is turning his attention ana capital to orange-culture. Mr. 
Hammon is already the largest individual grower of oranges in California, and 
the summit of his ambition will not be reached until the aggregate annual out- 
put of his groves shall have been increased from 40,000 boxes to 100,000 boxes. 
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When one learns that there are fully 1,500,000 acres of foothill soil sur- 
rounding the Sacramento Valley that is capable of producing the best fruits that 
can be grown and also close to a wealth of mineral, timber and water, one is 
amazed at the possibilities of this agricultural complement to the level lands. 
The flourishing little towns of Fair Oaks, Orangevale, Rocklin, Loomis, Penryn, 
Newcastle, Auburn, Colfax, Placerville and a score more are all big letters 
which have recently been written into the word progress as it is being applied 
to the foothill country of the Sacramento Valley. 

There are other interesting reasons why the vast stretch of valley land to 
the north of Sacramento was not earlier made to lie fallow to the plowshare of 
the intensive husbandman. To the farmer from the East, northern California 
is, upon first acquaintance, the land of the “upside down” and of the “topsy- 
turvy.”” He finds himself in much the same predicament the tourist finds him- 
self or herself upon the first visit to China or Japan, bumping into everything 
by turning to the right instead of to the left. He encounters the rainless summers 
which puzzle him; the seasons are mixed and the calendar by which he has been 
guided is no longer of any value. In midsummer he finds the land asleep: 
springtime seems to come where autumn belongs, and when it is midwinter by 
his old-time farming almanac, he finds that it is the season of awakening and 
of growth. 

Evidently the man from the East cannot farm in the Sacramento Valley as 
he was wont. Traditions of soil and of climate which have taken him years to 
learn, must be unlearned, and the new adjustment to life under totally changed 
conditions naturally comes slowly. This accounts largely for the uniform 
success of the so-called **necktie farmer” in the Sacramento Valley, for he is a 
man who knows that he does not know and is willing to learn, whereas the 
“bred-in-the-bone” farmer is ‘sot in his ways.”’ The former takes for granted, 
for example, northern California’s climatic idiosyncrasy, a most important fact 
which it has taken the East a half-century to learn. To the man from east 
of the Pocky mountains the word “northern” spells cold and snow in winter 
and a six-months’ farming season. Naturally, he believes that the same 
relation between latitude and temperature exists west of the Sierra. His calcu- 
lations are, therefore, upset and his farming wits are likely to be sent wool 
gathering when he learns that the Sacramento Valley presents the largest vari- 
ation of isothermal line to be found anywhere, as there is a loop reaching from 
Riverside on the south to Mt. Shasta on the north in which practically equal 
temperatures reign. Every schoolboy knows that for every degree of latitude 
passed on a northward journey, the traveler should encounter at least an addi- 
tional degree of cold. How is it possible, therefore, to find at points six hundred 
and even seven hundred miles north of Riverside and Redlands, temperature 
equal to, if not from a degree to two degrees higher than that enjoyed ‘by those 
cities? His astonishment knows no bounds when he finds the best navel oranges 
being picked in northern California and packed for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas markets, four and six weeks ahead of the fruit of southern California. 

When these facts confront the farmer from the East, he has to sit down and 
rub his eyes to see if he is awake, and then do some hard, careful thinking. 
This climatic freak, together with an abundance of water running by the side 
of the tillable 'ands, is the glory of northern California and is making it the 






























































The State Capitol building at Sacramento, which cost $2,500,000, has an almost tropical setting in 
a beautiful park fifty acres in extent and notable for its representative 
collection of California trees and shrubs 
greatest fruit-garden, the greatest vegetable-garden and the greatest diversified 
farm area in the entire world. 
Strangely enough, it was a woman who first recognized the value of this 
climatic freak in connection with fruit-culture, and the story of the achievement 


of Mrs. Freda Ehmann, of Oroville, should be framed alongside the story of 


“Drayman”’ Burt, of Princeton, for she blazed the way for capital in the fruit 
industry as did Burt for capital in the general farming industry. Mrs. Ehmann 
is the mother of the ripe-olive industry of northern California. This remarkable 
woman, who at the age of seventy years is still actively managing the large com- 
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pany which she organized, came from Quincy, IIl., in 1890, in the hope of re- 
couping the failing fortunes of her family. This woman of the East had the 
foresight to immediately grasp the tremendous fact of the idiosyncrasy of the 
climate and to invest in a twenty-acre olive-grove in the north. A few years 
after its planting, the grove was the only salvage from a wrecked family fortune, 
a wreck that was soon followed by the death, in the East, of Mrs. Ehmann’s 
husband, a physician. 

Thrown upon her own resources, Mrs. Ehmann began a careful study of 
the olive. She ultimately gained splendid business success by an early recog- 
nition of a fact that everyone should know, namely: that the Creator never 
intended fruit to be eaten green. Applying this principle to the olive, she 
began to educate the United States in the consumption of ripe instead of green 
olives. But California and the world at large knew little about ripe olives and 
seemed to care less. Mrs. Ehmann, however, knew that northern California 
could have a practical monopoly of the ripe-olive industry and she realized the 
value of a monopoly on a food product that also contained valuable medicinal 
properties. The first ripe olives from northern California were pickled by Mrs. 
Ehmann in a washtub in the basement of her home in Oakland. She succeeded 
in producing a superior article, but the dealers in the East to whom she went 
thought the woman to be insane who would offer them ‘‘decayed”’ olives for 
the market. 

The olive pioneer from Oroville persisted. She traveled the eastern cities 
over and over again, She gave away her ripe pickled olives; she begged, im- 
plored, taught and spent her money freely. And she won; for twelve years later 
Mrs. Ehmann found herself mistress of a splendidly equipped factory, of a 
one-hundred-and-twenty-acre olive-grove in full bearing and with contracts 
for over eighty per cent of the olive output of northern California. The pro- 
duction of ripe pickled olives today, and of olive-oil, annually falls far short of 
the demand, which is rapidly increasing. The work of this brainy and intelligent 
woman pioneer of northern California has made it possible for the man of 
moderate means from the East to intelligently invest his money in the olive 
industry in northern California with the certainty that by patient industry 
during a few years he will realize from $3 to $10 per olive-tree, which will give 
him a return of from $160 to $500 an acre. 

Just a word about the area of the Valley of the Sacramento, in which 
opportunity is now being spelled in large ‘“‘black-faced type,” for it is so vast, 
so varied and so enchanting an empire that the eastern farmer, even though he be 
of an investigating turn of mind, is apt to become discouraged in his search for 
a location that shall be ideal for him. Should he determine to make his canvass 
complete, he must search a territory equal to the territory of the combined states 
of Massachusetts, Maryland, Connecticut and Delaware and must study a 
large variety of soils with which he is wholly unfamiliar. It is a territory that 
is richer in climate, in scenery, in resources and in possibilities of diversified 
production than any other like area on the globe. 


(Continued to page 571) 
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A Personal Account of How China ‘‘Made Good” on Her First 
Invitation to Foreign Business Men 


By CuHaArLes K,. FIELD 


Here are set down some of the impressions made upon the editor of Sunset 
Magazine while one of the delegates from the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the Pacific Coast, on a visit to China recently as guests of the Chinese Chambers 
of Commerce, the first occasion of the kind in the history of the empire. 


R. PRICE COLLIER, writing 

western impressions of eastern 

conditions, declared recently 

that he would not waste a 

week’s time in the East with 
only the resources of the average tourist at 
his command. It 


on but one day in its history—the day it was 

named. Then, too, the people and customs 

closer at hand are easier to comprehend, so 

that the pleasure-seeking time-limited tourist 

may get better value all around for his trav- 

elers’ checks elsewhere than in the inscru- 
table East. 





is true enough 
that the managers 
of popular tours 
may duplicate the 
novelties of hav- 
ing a man _ for 
one’s horse at the 
price of a few oats 
and of being car- 
ried through al- 





leys with over- 
hanging balconies 
and overwhelm- 


ing smells, nearer 
home than _ the 
Far East. Some- 
thing akin to 
these features of 
travel may be 
found in countries 
more closely con- 
nected with our 
own history, with 
our own rapidly 
varying popula- 
tion, and what is 





Yet, if a man 
delight in travel- 
ing in advance of 
history, let him 
look in upon the 
teeming life of 
China and see 
what he can see. 
It was the fashion 
awhile ago to roll 
the eyes in re- 
fined disgust at 
the idea of the 
talking- machine. 
That instrument 
of torture to blasé 
city ears was to 
be countenanced 
only in the gen- 
eral emporium of 
some remote 
mountain town, 
working miracles 
for rustic exiles. 
Yet from another 
point of view, the 











perhaps most im- 
portant, with the 
experiences of our 
friends. To see picturesque people with 


peculiar customs, one need not devote twenty- 
four days, among other things, to an ocean 
which has been charged with being pacific 





Silk hats and gowns, Prince Albert coats and prince regent 
peacock feathers mingled at gorgeous receptions where 
the dragon flag was joined with the Stars and Stripes 


greatest reason 
for attendance at 
grand opera is to 
enjoy, with a sort of enlarged vision, the 
repetitions of the phonograph. To an 
extent far less debatable, the value of travel 
lies in the enlarged vision with which the 
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returned traveler reads the daily news of the 
world. Therefore, since there is in active 
operation today in the Orient a machine 
for the manufacture of world-news in ever- 
increasing volume, Horace Greeley may be 
paraphrased with added significance, ‘‘Go 
west, young man, to the Far East.” And 
soon after the young man is at home again, 
let him go back for another look. 

It is a saying that for the most part it is 
he who spends a month in China who writes 
a book about it, that any longer period 
quenches all ambition to set down aught 
in malice or otherwise. Some of the divine 
despair of the Oriental undermines the 
enthusiasm with which he leaped to the 
task of explaining the East to the West. 
It is against the tourist-chatterer that Mr. 
Collier sets himself, from the vantage- 
ground of a keen observer for whom the 
unstinted and instructed and experienced 
hospitality of the English in India and China 
and the Japanese in Japan made a year’s 
stay in the East both profitable and enjoy- 
able. In this advantage, also, he finds 
justification for giving to magazine readers 
the results of his observation, a message to 
Americans who are vitally interested to know 
how soon and to what an extent the eastern 
question is to concern us, as neighbors of the 
rest of the world. 

Under cover of this example, then, let 
me creep into print with some notes on a 
visit to China, not because this visit was a 
long one nor because it brought me into 
contact with the experienced hospitality of 
the English there; quite the contrary, for the 
visit was a breathless one, made notable by 
the inexperienced hospitality of the Chinese 
themselves. Japan, a nation that has 
approximated the full-panoplied exit of 
Minerva from the head of Jove, has been 
giving experienced hospitality for years to 
people of the West which she has honored 
with the greatest of her arts—the art of 
imitation. In China the traveler has rarely 
come closer to such entertainment than the 
official courtesies of the Wai Wu Pu, or 
Board of Foreign Affairs, necessarily in that 
business, and has had to look to the foreign 
resident, religious or commercial missionary, 
for his welcome to the land. In the popular 
greeting, entirely without precedent, which 
was extended last fall to a party of Pacific 
Coast business men by merchants of China, 
seconded by the officials of the empire as 
a sort of political afterthought, lies whatever 





excuse there may be for thus recording 
impressions of that visit. Not that any 
words can convey the sense of obligation, 
irresistibly touched with pity, which those 
weeks of lavish courtesy left with us all. 
The real bread-and-butter acknowledgment 
must come through some measure of influ- 
ence along the lines so earnestly desired 
by those who stepped for the first time from 
the hardened path of Chinese custom to 
acknowledge commercial kinship with men 
of another race and to admit a desire to 
conform to their standards of life. I cheer- 
fully include in this company the gray- 
whiskered gentry who presided at certain 
banquets and read brief and carefully 
worded addresses of welcome, entirely 
against their will and under the compulsion 
of the majority of the members of the or- 
ganizations of which they were officers. 
May they keep their conservative queues as 
long as they prefer them! 

Visitors from abroad, of political impor- 
tance through position like Secretary Dick- 
inson, or through what may be called relative 
position like Alice Roosevelt, have been 
entertained with official pomp and “‘tra- 
ditional hospitality.” The fact that our 
party were on hand for the starting of an 
entirely new tradition added to the interest 
of our visit, not only for ourselves but for 
those whom we represented. Just before 
our arrival at Hankow, on the Yang-tse 
river, a circular letter was issued to the 
people of that section. Therein they were 
admonished to put themselves and _ their 
places in order and to maintain a cordial 
demeanor upon the streets. For they must 
not say “these are but business men.” 
They must know that ‘“‘the President of the 
United States, who ranks with the kings 
and emperors of the world, may himself 
be a business man, for the customs of China 
are not as the customs of other countries.” 

The officials in China are not loved by 
the classes below them, yet rank has always 
and everywhere its interest, and we lacked 
the halo of rank. Yet we possessed an 
interest of our own, at this particular season, 
for we were people of a strange country 
where we all had a voice in the government, 
and that is an ideal which is wide awake 
already in the mind of China. Enormous 
crowds, with hardly a sullen face among 
them, greeted us at every railway station, 
at every boat landing. In the teahouses, we 
were told, the talk ran on the coming of the 
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It was a popular welcome. People of all classes joined in greeting the Americans with a heartiness 
that surprised even the promoters of the reception 


American merchants. The Chinese press 
greeted us with expressions of friendliness 
and joined in banqueting us. Though it 
was generally understood that Peking had 
passed down the word that we were to be 
well-treated, even the non-American foreign 
residents admitted that the welcome trans- 
cended mere obedience to orders. 
‘‘Whatever anti-foreign feeling there may 
be in the province of Chekiang, and particu- 
larly in its capital city, Hangchow”’ wrote 
the correspondent of the North China Daily 
News, a British journal at Shanghai, “it 
was entirely repressed for the visit of the 
American commissioners and everywhere 
the officials and the people expressed great 
friendliness for the foreigners and extended 
them a hearty welcome. Peking had de- 
creed that the visitors be received every- 
where with the traditional pomp of Chinese 
hospitality, but when one saw the faces of 
the Hangchow officials and heard their 
speeches, it was hard to believe that these 
men were merely obeying orders. To take 
a charitable view, the solution of the problem 
may be that they have been won over by 
better counsels and a clearer insight into the 
motives behind the desire of foreign mer- 
chants to trade with and to reside among 
the Chinese. If such be the case, the Com- 





mission may congratulate itself upon having 
furthered the cause.” 

The Chinese press would not have it that 
this welcome was due to the fact that 
“Peking had decreed.”’ The Shen Chou Jih 
Pao pointed out editorially that the cordial 
reception given the commercial commis- 
sioners everywhere along their route was 
not ordered by the government but was 
given spontaneously and heartily by the 
people, and a Peking paper said: “It seems 
that the banquet at the Hankow racecourse 
has surpassed any entertainment of its kind 
in the history of China. The people of 
Hankow were assembled around the course 
half a mile deep and the enthusiasm was 
intense. The reception was of so popular 
a nature that it astonished the promoters 
themselves.” At Shanghai, at the outset 
of our visit, the Chinese press of that city 
gave us a dinner. The address of welcome 
was prepared by Ku Hung-ming. Mr. Ku, 
master of at least seven languages, is the 
author of at least one book in English, 
“Letters from a Viceroy’s Yamen.” There 
is nothing in these letters to warrant one in 
expecting to find their author delivering an 
address of welcome to foreigners, either 
merchants or officials. Yet there he was, 
“in line,” and that initial greeting may be 
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set down here in part as the keynote of 
what was said to us in countless addresses 
during our stay in China. In a way, it is 
the whole attitude in a nutshell. 

“We members of the public press of China 
have taken the liberty of asking you to give 
us the honor of your presence this evening 
in order that you may know that not this 
or that class of Chinese but the whole 
people of China bid you welcome to this 
country. We Chinese people have discarded 
our past policy of national isolation and in 
our desire to enter into the comity of nations 
with other people we have stretched our 
hand of good-fellowship to you across the 
Pacific. There are many things now in 
China that will not impress you favorably. 
But we would ask you to take into consider- 
ation that we are now passing through a 
transition period. There are, besides, many 











Among the decorations stood enchanted shrubs wearing 
heads and hands or the form of grinning beasts 


things in China which you will not under- 
stand. But one thing you will understand, 
and that is, that we Chinese people are a 
reasonable people who can be friendly to 
those who are friendly to us. We bid you 
welcome to China.”’ 

An extraordinary welcome it was! It 
carried us through a six weeks’ season of 
banquets, receptions, trade conferences and 
investigations, visits to commercial estab- 
lishments, educational institutions, govern- 
ment buildings, theaters, gardens, palaces 
and prisons. Almost without exception 
profuse decoration had been made for our 
visit; the crossed flags were everywhere, 
they flapped in the autumn breeze, they 
gleamed from myriad lanterns. Branches 
of Chinese pine, with paper flowers fastened 
amid the needles, trimmed buildings and 
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Reception committees met us at every station and shook 
hands as though they were used to the custom 


railway coaches, made arches over the 
streets, decorated banquet tables. Stream- 
ers of red silk, betokening especial honor, 
draped alike the doors to Provincial Assem- 
bly building and to cotton mills. Elaborate 
hanging baskets, made entirely of a small 
white flower in shape and smell like the 
tuberose and strung together on white 
thread, shrubs in great multi-colored pots, 
profusely blossoming (often by the aid of 
fine wire), hung from temple rafters or lined 
the walks of viceregal gardens. Dragons 
and peacocks coiled and perched above 
flowerpots in which they were rooted, their 
bodies being made of a glossy leaved shrub, 
trained tortuously to classic shapes and 
given eyes made of eggshells brightly 
painted; the dragons had white wooden 
teeth and tongues of red cloth. Similar 
shrubs wore dolls’ heads and hands. There 
were dragons and eagles, too, of gauze 








In a cafion of an iron mine, sixty miles from any 
foreigner’s house, we dined in European style 




















“His imperial majesty, the Emperor of China!” 


illuminated like lanterns; long lines of silk 
framed paintings upon gauze; walls covered 
with bamboo, electric lights in red, white 
and blue shining through the green. Build- 
ings were outlined in electric lights, the word 
“Welcome” shone above arch and door, 
some lanterns had the legend ‘‘Warm Wel- 
come” and everywhere there was a band, 
often more than one, playing foreign music 
with surprising success. 

Practically without exception a refresh- 
ment table greeted us at every establishment 
we Visited, be it college or arsenal, temple or 
theater, silk filature or iron mine. Always 
there was a table spread with fruit and 
pastry. Where is the statistician that will 
record for us the amount of pastry baked 
in Shanghai and forwarded along the line 
of our triumphant march! There must have 
been tons of it, the production of some giant 
Vienna bakery, accompanying a_ special 
battalion of knives and forks. Admirable 


Charles K. Field 











Tips of pine and paper flowers trimmed station 


and special train 
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was the management that spread before us 
table after table in foreign style as we moved 
from school to cotton mill, from railroad 
shop to imperial tomb. But for glimpses 
caught, as we were driven or carried through 
the streets, of groups in the shops eating 
chow with chopsticks, we might have be- 
lieved that those domestic tools had given 
way to the more warlike utensils of the 
Caucasian. Always there were cups of tea, 
covered with tea-lids and poured there hot 
with a dexterity that just kept ahead of our 
irregular arrivals. Almost always there was 
wine, one or more kinds, and in many cases, 
in spite of the between-meal hour, the re- 
freshments attained the dignity of a dozen- 
course banquet for which a crowded program 
gave no time. Accompanying the refresh- 
ments, as invariably as the tea, was an 
address of welcome, sometimes spoken, 





Breathless we went from one reception to another 


more often read from brilliant red paper 
whose leaves were turned from left to right. 
These speeches, as a rule, very brief, were 
usually in Chinese and were interpreted 
by one of the Chinese gentlemen accom- 
panying us. In turn, some member of the 
commission spoke offhand in reply, and 
was in turn interpreted. 

After a program of visits during the day, 
punctuated with refreshments, we would go 
bravely to an evening banquet of many 
courses and more speeches, at tables brilliant 
with flags and flowers, with gifts set beside 
plates and menu-cards bearing designs of 
interwoven flags, clasped hands and kissing 
wine-cups, and a list of viands like a page 
from the big geography in the little red 
schoolhouse. Birdsnest soup became a 
reality after years of imagining it. Pigeon 

















From lofty scaffolding elaborate fireworks made 
the nights beautiful 


eggs floated whole in the distinguished 
liquid, to complete the imagery. Birdsnest 
soup is the sign of a royal welcome, for it 
has grown rare and costly. A lady mission- 
ary sat opposite me at a viceroy’s dinner. 

“T have been in China eighteen years” 
said she, “and this is my first birdsnest 
soup.” 

“T have been in China ten days”’ said I, 
“and this is my fourth plate.” 

“They are treating you like kings” said 
she. 

And they were. Even if it might be sus- 
pected that not all of the birds’ building 
material had seen service in cliff dwellings 
by the sea, it was all real to us, whether we 
ate it or not, or whether we knew the exact 
process by which the feathered plasterers 
produce it. Sharks’ fins formed another 
favorite dish on these menus, and mayon- 
naise of prawns, and roast pheasant and 
mushrooms, with sweetened lotus nuts for 
dessert and something called “lucky soup” 
to make the dinner end as it began. There 
is division among the commissioners as 
to the merits of this daisy-chain of banquets. 
There are those of us who wanted second 
helpings, who proclaimed that the reputation 
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of birdsnest soup had been justly earned, 
and that sharks’ fins, cooked with chicken 
gravy by a Cantonese cook, as at Hankow, 
has no equal in the cookbooks of the French, 
that Szechuen bamboo shoots are better 
than asparagus. There was one among us 
even who declares that boiled white fungus 
maketh glad the heart; and there are others 
whose look at such people means unutter- 
able things. 

Some of these tables were set beside lotus 
ponds, reflecting red and yellow lanterns 
under filagreed eaves; some on_ special 
trains and steamers and on quaint house- 
boats, all equipped with numberless ‘‘boys” 
to answer every call. One table was spread 
in an improvised pavilion of corrugated 
iron trimmed with pine-tips in the canon of 
an iron mine, sixty miles from a foreign 
household; another discharged a salute of 
champagne corks over the remains of a 
Ming emperor who has slept for at least 
half a thousand years outside the walls of 
Nanking. That sound of festivity, the 
surprise of which should have made the 
Ming turn in his secret tomb, was followed 
lately by the cries of famine-mad people 
storming the Nanking gates, a sound more 
familiar doubtless to imperial ears. Still 
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The halls, where for the first time Chinese merchants 
banqueted foreign guests, were bowers 
of lavish decoration 



































































another feast was laid for us in the little 
room where the late emperor studied and 
where the baby Son of Heaven begins his 
education this year. At Hankow we went 
to dinner through fifty thousand people, 
holding lanterns, between lines of saluting 
volunteer soldiers and fire brigades and 
commercial apprentices, past bugle and 
drum corps blowing ‘‘assembly” at us and 
under a pai-lou or triumphal arch of gauze 
and glass and silk and paper flowers, illu- 
minated with candles and electricity, until 
we reached the brick building where a 
banquet of the most famous Chinese deli- 
cacies was served with chop-sticks. This 
was followed by elaborate fireworks, which 
perhaps explained the vast crowd to some 
degree, and at midnight we drove back 
through the returning masses of people, all 
of whom carried gay lanterns and flags 
furnished free to them by the government. 

Our special trains shot through decorated 
stations, giving us but glimpses of masses of 
lanterns above closely packed yellow faces 
and skyblue gowns, while fusillades of fire- 
crackers rose above the roar of the train. 
We landed from decorated launches and 
took sedan chairs or rickshas or open car- 
riages and found attendants in brand-new 








We passed under many a pai-lou or arch of triumph, 
illuminated wonders of glass and silk 
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Chinese chauffeurs drove us through crowded streets 
with a reckless dexterity beyond belief 


liveries, with the two flags embroidered on 
their sleeves. We went jogging through 
narrow alleys where a meeting with another 
chair meant its turning patiently into a shop 
to let us pass; we dashed through crowded 
streets in automobiles driven by Chinese 
chauffeurs, reckless and dexterous beyond 
belief. How it was that the native mortality 
did not increase as a result of our motor 
trips in Shanghai, passes understanding. 

An idea of the crowds that greeted us may 
be gained from an incident in Hangchow. 
Approaching the railway station to take our 
special train to Shanghai, some of the sedan 
chairs were smashed in at the sides by the 
terrific pressure of the people through whom 
the police were clearing a way for the strug- 
gling bearers. Mr. Soo Pau-san, one of our 
party, and a big piece-goods merchant of 
Shanghai, was unable to get through the 
crowd to the train and had to stay over in 
Hangchow until the next day. He said 
later, laughing: ‘‘I was only a Chinaman, 
and so they wouldn’t let me through.” As 
it was, the men of the party had to form a 
double line at the station, and by pressing 
back against the crowd make a narrow 
aisle through which the ladies hurried to 
the train. Good-nature and curiosity only 
moved that great mass of blue-clad people. 
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Yet irresistibly one thought of what that 
mob would be, fired by Taiping rebellion 
or Boxer fanaticism. Such a thought made 
the friendliness of the crowd that day all 
the more impressive. Yet I shall always 
remember, when my bearers suddenly 
darted into a little alley and away from our 
party and I wondered what new tragedy 
was to go down in history, the expression 
on the face of one of our ladies, the side of 
her sedan chair crushed in by a villainous 
looking coolie. That face serves henceforth 
as my ideal of martyrly resignation. 

Gifts gathered at our rooms, in hotels, and 
steamers, and new boxes were bought to 
carry home these trophies of an unprece- 





dented experience—lacquerware, photo- 
graphs, paperweights, boutonniéres, tea, 


china, embroidered dresses, canned fruits, 
framed embroideries on silk, ivory, silver, 
pongee, lanterns, dried fungus, pomelos, on 
all of which we paid generous duty at our 
home ports of entry. 

Everywhere we went the reception com- 
mittees lined up and greeted us, with counte- 
nances that ran the gamut of expression, 
from unfathomable stolidity to animated 
welcome, all shaking hands laboriously in 
the grotesque manner of the foreigners who 
have no honorable fingernails to guard 
from disaster. 

And as for ourselves, the more we saw, 
the more our wonder grew, and some em- 
barrassment with it. We were aware early 
in the visit that our reception was being 
carried beyond an appropriate welcome 
to the delegates of foreign commercial 
bodies. It was being made the occasion of 
a demonstration of friendship for the 
American people, and as this demonstration 
surged and echoed and shone about us, we 
wished that others more representative of 
our whole people, of the country rather than 
a coast of it, might have been there to receive 
this greeting. So we went on, from demon- 
stration to demonstration, not like a com- 
pany of western business men but like the 
President of the United States and a selected 
group of cabinet officials. Had we been 
officials of our own nation, the Chinese 
reception could have been no greater. 
Indeed, it might not have been so great, 
for we were guests of the people, and the 
people were responding. They were doing 
all in their power, and as they had never 
done it before. We had happened in at the 
psychological moment. 
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And, in the midst of the demonstration, 
we could not escape the knowledge that 
we represented to them their best hope of 
defense against their ever-present danger— 
foreign assault upon the integrity of their 
empire. Manchuria, and who knows what 
else, lay behind their welcome. As _ this 
article is written, Russia is lowering above 
their western horizon and America has 
been mentioned. A consciousness of the 
insecurity of their hope in us troubled the 
serenity of our enjoyment. 

When our visit had come to an end in 
South China, the Morning Post at Hong- 
kong, watching our movements with inter- 
ested British eyes, commented upon our 
departure in this wise: 

“The American Commercial Commission- 
ers, who have but now left the shores of 
China after an unparalleled reception at 
Canton, are the binders of new bonds 
between the great Empire of the East and 
the world beyond. The hope is sure to be 
fulfilled that a new era of commercial inter- 
course is to open. We would wish to see 
delegations constantly arriving in China 
or setting out from there. Nothing but good 
can accrue, and if the delegations ofthe future 
are as successful as that just concluded, we 
may look forward with confidence to the 
commercial situation in the Far East.” 

In this new era of commercial intercourse, 
what part is America to play? Of how 
much profitable interchange was this com- 
mercial commission the advance agent? 
With the Atlantic wedded to the Pacific by 
the bond of the Panama Canal, how much of 
the vast Oriental trade is to come of that 
narriage to the nation that fronts both 
oceans and guards the canal and gathers 
to herself the labor of Europe? 

Figures vary too widely, in different 
years, to be quoted unless extensively. 
Roughly, in the last ten years China’s 
trade has more than doubled, but Ameri- 
ca’s share of that business is today little 
more than a fifth increased. Presumably, 
America has no intention of being left 
in the race for the commerce of the “‘awaken- 
ing’ East. What then is the matter, and 
what must she do to be saved? 

It is probably true that there are four 
hundred millions of people in China. But 
very few of them are in the market. The 
great mass of them, in so far as concerns 
trade in other commodities than cotton 
goods, illuminating oil, tobacco and flour— 







































































Banquet tables were spread for us everywhere, in mine and mill, temple and theater, palace and prison. 
Officials and merchants mingled at these feasts surrounded by a fringe of curious chattering 
servants, porters and beggars. Addresses of welcome were often inaudible in the 
roar of the crowds who struggled to get a look at the festivities 


the four great staples of foreign trade with 
China—are nothing more than prospective 
buyers, customers of the day in the future 
which may be said to be dawning faintly 


now. The increase of the purchasing power 
of this great majority will be the concrete 
and practical expression of the awakening 
of China. Though that awakening has 
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begun, and has had ten years of extraordi- 
nary progress, it has as yet only the slightest 
bearing upon foreign trade in comparison 
with what the future must surely hold. 

Therefore it is with a small minority, 
that is, a few of the millions, that the trade 
of today must reckon. Trade in what has 
been referred to already as the four staples 
is already active with almost all of China, 
though restricted to com- 
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This failure to try has come, of course, from 
preoccupation at home and the ability of the 
home market to absorb the home product 
at better prices than could be obtained in 
the Orient. But this is a condition that 
cannot last, that draws nearer its end with 
every year, and the reason for discussing 
Oriental trade earnestly lies in the wisdom 
of foresight and the value of preparation 
for new conditions. 





parative insignificance by 
the conditions which may 
be termed the sleep of 
China, in contrast with 
those new conditions 
which are known as her 
awakening. China today 
is purchasing from the 
rest of the world, using 
the figures of 1909 as a 
basis, fourteen and one- 
half millions of dollars of 
illuminating oil, about 
eighty-six millions of 
dollars of cotton goods, 
one and one-half millions 
of flour, and three-fourths 
of a million of tobacco. 

There are a few large 
American industries that 
are now exploiting China 
with success. Such con- 
cerns as the Standard 
Oil, the British American 
Tobacco Company, the 
Singer Sewing Machine 
Company have devoted 
endeavor and study to 
the situation and they are 
succeeding far beyond 
the American percentage 
of trade. When we con- 
sider the unfortunate 
smallness of that percen- 
tage and the failure to 
materially increase it, it 
should be borne in mind 
that that figure, small as it is, comparatively, 
does not carry of necessity either discourage- 
ment or even proof of failure in an endeavor; 
the facts seem to point, in any investigation 
into the status of American trade with the Ori- 
ent, that one of the causes operating most po- 
tently to produce those results is the positive 
indifference of American producers toward 
that very trade. It is not so much that we 
have failed as it is that we have not tried. 
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Down twilight streets at noonday, past 
innumerable shops 


It is a fact that in the 
past the American pro- 
ducer has made little 
effort to secure his share 
of the Oriental trade and 
in almost all the cases 
where he has desired that 
trade he has not gone 
into the Orient personally 
for the business, nor has 
he packed his produce in 
a manner calculated to 
appeal to Oriental taste. 
Consular reports, writers 
and returned travelers 
have reiterated this 
charge and urged Ameri- 
can business men to send 
their best representatives 
to the East and to cater 
to the taste of the Eastern 
market, and the charge 
is made just about as 
strongly today as in the 
past. 

The apparent indiffer- 
ence of American pro- 
ducers to trade with the 
Orient is not necessarily 
blameworthy, save from 
the Oriental viewpoint. 
The product of the 
American factories de- 
signed for the American 
market and catering to a 
class of people living un- 
der a relatively high wage 
scale is of better quality and consequently 
more expensive than those goods would be 
which would successfully compete for the 
trade of the Orient, where the individual earn- 
ing capacity is relatively very small and the 
buying capacity small also. Other countries 
having a greater demand at home for inferior 
goods are in a better position to supply the 
same to the Oriental market than the Ameri- 
can would be. So far as America is con- 
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We were made welcome beside the lotus ponds of governors, in viceregal gardens, and even before 
the dragon throne, in the Forbidden City itself 


cerned, this condition will obtain until im- 
proved conditions in China shall increase 
the earning capacity of the Chinese and in 
consequence increase the purchasing power 
of the people. When the buying capacity 
of the Chinese, as a people, shall have in- 
creased to the point where it will show a 
profit for the sale of American goods, it is 
safe to assume that the American will be 
as eager for the trade as the trader of any 
other country. It must be borne in mind 
that China is annually increasing her own 
output of cotton goods, flour, iron, etc., all 
manufactured under naturally favorable 
conditions on a very low wage scale. These 
products are manufactured, under the im- 
pulse of the new movement, to supply the 
demand for cheap goods, and thus they 
offer a more serious competition to those 
countries now competing successfully with 
America than to the higher class American 
product. China will undoubtedly develop, 
in the next quarter-century, into a great 
manufacturing nation; at the same time, her 
demand for a better and different class of 





goods than she herself can produce will 
increase. Goods into which mechanical 
skill and inventive genius enter, will be 
supplied by America, now and in the future 
predominant in that line. Meanwhile let 
us hope that America will sell the modern 
machinery with which China is to work 
out her destiny. 

There have been other causes, less im- 
portant than the chief one just outlined, but 
all of them contributing to retard the growth 
of America’s Oriental trade. The power of 
the guilds which have made boycotts possible 
and effective for comparatively trivial rea- 
sons, the lack of a merchant marine to 
foster trade, the instability of China’s 
currency, whereby the steadily depreciated 
value of the Chinese Mexican dollar has 
increased the cost of American goods, the 
distance, all have operated against extension 
of American trade. Yet relief from all these 
untoward conditions is not unlikely. 

As has been said, the chief hope of the 
extension of America’s trade lies in the 
increasing power to purchase on the part 
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of the great majority of the four hundred 
millions of China. It is easy to imagine 
the enormous extent of that trade when the 
purchasing power of so great a people shall 
have increased. The Commission went to 
China realizing that the hope of trade lies 
in a people’s ability to buy, and we observed 
with keen interest the status of those factors 
which must be considered fundamental in 
the development of purchasing power. 
China herself has realized and is realizing 
more clearly right along that the time has 
come when she can no longer remain in 
isolation from a world that has been made 
too small, by improved communication, to 
allow any division of it to stand aloof. And 
she knows, though not generally admitting 
it, that to conform she must reform. The 
reform factors which do most to change the 
purchasing power of the people relate to 
the most important phases of the national 
life; they concern, first of all, the government, 
then in varying degree, education, communi- 
cations, development of natural resources, 
competitive conditions of production and 
national currency reform. Reform is more 
than simply in the air; it has definitely started, 
and it has acquired a momentum that will 
prevent any material arresting of the 
movement. 

Fifteen years ago China had ten miles of 
railroad; today she shows approximately 
six thousand miles of constructed road. 
This fact alone may illustrate the extent 
of the development upon which rests the 
hope of an improved market for American 
goods. To be sure this railway construction 
has been done almost entirely under foreign 
auspices and foreigners, i. e. Europeans, 
have reaped the commercial benefits by 
being on the ground and in control, but 
America’s insistence in the future upon 
participation in such development work 
will insure her share in furnishing the equip- 
ment for which China will look abroad. 
And only just now has appeared the express 
business, managed by Chinese, following 
railway development as a natural conse- 
quence. Eight years ago the _postoffice 
handled twenty-two million pieces of mail, 
last year one hundred and seventy million 
pieces. The postoffice and the railroads 
are effective barometers of trade. When 
the development of both shall have put those 
millions of people in touch with one another, 
when the barriers of dialect fall before this 
march of communication, a united China 
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will be made possible and commerce of all 
kinds will feel the spur of decreased resist- 
ance to trade. 

There is practically but one stumbling- 
block to the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. In the 
midst of Canton’s cordial and extravagant 
welcome to the Commission, at a trade 
conference with the leading merchants 
of South China, these men stated frankly 
that the only resistance to such trade as 
America shares on equal footing with other 
countries is the antagonism created by the 
unjust treatment at American ports of 
Chinese entitled under the treaty to land. 
No protest was made against the treaty; 
complaint was wholly against the manner 
of the administration of the exclusion laws 
enacted under it. Boycott hung in the air 
as the result. “Read your Mrs. Coolidge’s 
book!”’ said they, polite but indignant. The 
question of Chinese exclusion is a live one, 
more especially in southern China, and as 
southern China, represented chiefly by 
Canton, is now and will continue to be 
America’s chief point of contact with the 
trade of China, this question cannot be 
dodged or minimized in an analysis of the 
resistances to trade. We gave some un- 
official assurances that created at least a 
temporary calm. 

Assuming this one obstacle to the natural 
movement of trade between China and 
America to be permanently removed, we 
then have before us to consider the question 
of distance and means of transportation 
of mails and products the unfavorable con- 
ditions of which now operate in resistance 
to trade. 

The trans-Siberian railway has tended 
to make the natural route of travel for both 
mails and buyers in the direction of Europe. 
The time of mail delivery now between 
Shanghai and Berlin is fourteen days. The 
best that is now being done on regular 
service is twenty-one days, from San Fran- 
cisco to Shanghai. The route from Seattle 
is somewhat quicker but too occasional to 
be used in comparison. The difference of a 
week in each direction makes the European 
manufacturer really two weeks nearer his 
market than the American manufacturer. 
This is an extremely important item in 
modern business competition. It must be 
reckoned with and minimized to the last 
degree possible before trade can have its 
best chance. 
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Any discussion of trade conditions in 
China as they relate to America is incom- 
plete unless it includes a consideration of the 
Philippine Islands and their bearing on the 
subject. In the opinion of this Commission 
the resistance of distance, discussed above, 
is more nearly to be overcome through the 
Philippine Islands than in any other way. 

Consider for a moment the potentiality of 
those islands. During the visit of some of 
the commissioners to Manila, we learned 
from the Manila merchants’ association that 
the land area is 125,924 square miles and 
the population eight millions. This is 
thirty-six times the area of Porto Rico and 
eight times the population. The statement 
is made, but not verified, that there are more 
arable acres in the Philippine Islands than 
in the original empire of Japan. The islands 
have enormous natural resources, in rich 


In gaily decorated houseboats we stole through the ricefields of the Yang-tse to the doors 
of distant pagodas 





deposits of gold, silver, copper and vast 
forests of hardwood. They produce a large 
variety of agricultural commodities, ranging 
through the entire list of tropical products. 
Under proper development, it is estimated 
that the Philippines can produce all the 
cocoa, coffee, rubber and raw silk that is 
needed in American markets; this in addition 
to the production of tobacco, the shipments 
of which to the United States are already 
assuming large proportions. Last year the 
United States purchased from tropical 
countries the commodities listed above 
(including sugar, also) to the extent of 
$366,000,000 and sold to those countries 
$105,000,000, a balance of trade against 
the United States of $261,000,000. This is 
an example of the unprofitable commercial 
relations maintained by the United States 
with countries which sell it the commodities 
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which might easily be produced in the 
Philippines and which doubtless will some 
day be produced there in quantities sufficient 
to supply the needs of the American people. 

In this development lies the great hope 
of the American merchant marine on the 
Pacific ocean, so much discussed today. 
The value of cargo carried in American 
ships from the United States to the Philip 
pines increased from $1,955,362 in 1909 to 
$4,934,051 in 1910. These figures in them- 
selves are not large but their significance is 
of vast importance. Under the present 
tariff bill the business of the port of Manila 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. This 
rapidly increasing commerce to America, 
together with the return trade which must 
follow, will give us, necessarily, a merchant 
marine worthy of the name, and the Ameri- 
can flag, once the most conspicuous in the 
Far Eastern waters, will be in a fair way to 
come again into its own. Coming events 
cast their shadows before. A line of steam- 
ships is now plying between Manila and 
Amoy, distributing American goods in 
China by way of the latter port, and in 
November a line of ships which had been 
plying for some years between the Philip- 
pines and Hongkong under the British flag 
was transferred to the American flag in order 
to engage in the rich coastwise inter-island 
traffic now governed by the shipping laws 
of the United States. Thus evidence is 


























already with us as to the part which the 
Philippines are to play in the Far Eastern 
situation. 

In China and the islands commercially 
adjacent to the Philippines there is a popu- 
lation not less than 600,000,000 people. 
As the Philippines increase with the growth 
of industry and the people attain a consum- 
ing capacity consonant with their capacity 
to produce, the requirements of their market 
which the United States will undoubtedly 
control will necessitate the carrying of 
permanent stocks in Manila, which also 
can be drawn upon to supply the trade to 
China and adjacent territory. American 
manufacturers will then have an advantage 
in the competition for Chinese trade that 
cannot be secured by any European country, 
for the reason that no European country 
has a base in the Orient with a territory of 
any considerable extent whose trade it can 
be assured of in the measure that will 
warrant it in carrying large stocks to supply. 
The natural results of these conditions will 
be that American business houses catering 
for the trade of the East will carry their 
principal stocks at Manila, with agencies 
in the various markets of China and adjacent 
territory. Ultimately a certain amount of 
manufacturing will be carried on in the East, 
preferably in the Philippines, perhaps in 
China, under conditions that will enable it 
to compete successfully with all comers. 








Flags flying, bands playing, firecrackers barking, we sailed up “many an ancient river’ to enjoy a 
new order of things in awakening China 




















HE was one of the ten thousand 
submerged virgins of San Fran- 
cisco. Her respectability was such 
that no man had ever stared at her 
long enough to know how she was 

dressed. She had been a school-teacher in 
Oroville and now she was a stenographer 
in a big office building on lower Market 
street, with a salary of seventeen dollars 
and fifty cents a week, Saturday afternoons 
off, and what she called ‘home’ with a 
family living on Octavia street. She was 
thirty-one and she had capably filled her 
present position for three years. 

William Ross, her employer, was fully 
satisfied with his almost confidential clerk. 
She took his dictation rapidly and typed it 
off accurately. But he had never specially 
observed her until the morning when she 
entered his office and said, ‘“‘Mr. Ross, I’ve 
been here three years. You told me when 
you engaged me that if I did the work all 
right I might expect more salary.” 

Mr. Ross swung his chair round politely 
and murmured, “I hadn’t thought it was so 
long. You know—” 

“T think nineteen dollars a week would be 
fair,” said Miss Flagg firmly. 

The square, clean-shaven man in the big 
chair looked at her quizzically. “May I 
ask what good a dollar and a half a week 
more would do you?” 

His stenographer flushed slightly, though 
she was a pure brunette. “Oh, theater 
tickets, possibly,” she stammered. 

For the first time her employer really 
looked at her. He saw a rather tall, dark- 


haired woman, dressed in some black stuff, 
unornamented, with loosely done hair, big 
dull eyes and a faint air of uncompleted 
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youth about her. His gaze caught the glint 
of her capable hands. They were pretty 
and he wondered why he hadn’t noticed 
them before. Then he looked straight into 
her eyes. “I don’t believe you will spend 
that dollar and a half rashly,’”’ he remarked. 
“And I think we'll trust you with another 
dollar besides. Just tell the bookkeeper that 
you are to have twenty a week, Miss Flagg.” 

She went back to her desk with a feeling 
that she wanted to cry. Her firm lips curled 
mutinously. “I suppose he thinks I take 
my luncheon at a woman’s exchange and 
wear woolen stockings,”’ she said to herself. 

Thai night Mary Flagg discovered that 
she had nobody to whom to tell her good 
news. The Octavia street house smelled 
just the same as it had for three years, the 
gas-jet on the newell post flickered on ex- 
actly the same sordid array of coats and hats 
on the rack, on the same gaudy wall, and 
sent a feeble ray up the same stairs which 
she had ascended every night at the same 
hour. Once in her room Miss Flagg took 
off her waist, uncovering white, fine shoul- 
ders, stared at herself a long time in the 
small mirror and said aloud, “I wish—” 
But the words refused to be uttered and she 
put on a dull-red kimono and drew up a 
chair under the wall-jet and sat down to the 
hundredth perusal of Treasure Island. 

An hour later she threw the volume aside 
and stretched her shapely arms over her 
head. “It’s odd what a difference two 
dollars and a half a week makes in one’s 
outlook,” she murmured. ‘One must be 
respectable on seventeen-fifty, but on twenty 
—why, one ought to do something terrible.” 
She recalled all the men who had paid any 
attention to her since she was twenty-three 
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and ended this retrospect by a mere, “I do 
wish some man with a beard would be real 
ugly to me,” thereby consigning to eternal 
oblivion some half-dozen neat and beardless 
clerks of speckless propriety whom she had 
met on her rare visits to a matronly friend. 

The next morning she was her usual 
competent self and Mr. Ross nodded his 
satisfaction when she took a long and very 
difficult letter without an error. Later he 
called her in for further dictation. As she 
sat down and opened her notebook he said 
casually, ‘““Miss Flagg, I feel that I didn’t 
express my thanks to you for your faithful- 
ness last night. The—ah—raise in salary 
is merely my expression of your worth to 
the firm.” He sighed. ‘I wish I knew a 
man in my employ whom I might trust as 
I could you.—Please take this letter: 

Cogswell & Co., 
Honolulu, H. T. 





We note your letters of the 7th and 23d 
ultimo, and your itemized memorandum 

















“On twenty a week one ought 
to do something terrible”’ 


Miss Flagg, the Adventuress 










of the 17th instant. We beg to state that 
we shipped goods as per invoice on our 
steamer Hazel Ross, carefully checking 
same inboard. We also note that our tally 
sheets to your wharf show no loss of cargo 
en route and as we are wholly at a loss to 
explain the discrepancy between our invoice 
and your receipt, we beg you to hold the 
matter over till we can investigate same. 

Kindly treat this matter as confidential. 
We shall meanwhile allow you fifteen per 
cent off bills as noted above, assured that 
we can adjust the trouble ourselves. 

Will you please afford every facility for 
checking and examination to our Mr.—— 


“Now who in the dickens can I send 
down there?” Mr. Ross broke off irascibly. 
“Cogswell and Company have been our 
agents for years and I’d as soon think of 
accusing my own grandmother of cheating 
as them. And yet we’re losing a good ten 
per cent of every cargo we ship them. Now 
who in the deuce can I send to look it up? 
Matson won’t do, Watkins, Smith, Snow— 
hang it all, why haven’t I a man in my office 
that I can trust with such a job?” 

Miss Flagg returned his angry glare 
demurely and said nothing. But a slight 
flush crept up her dark cheek. Her em- 
ployer fretted a moment and then said, “T’ll 
finish that letter later.” 

For the first time in three years Miss Flagg 
ventured to ask a question. ‘‘What would 
this—this trusted person have to do?” 

‘‘He’d have to go down to Honolulu and 
find out just how we’re going short of what 
we ship down there and then back the thieves 
into the basement and—nonsense, Miss 
Flagg, I'll finish that letter this afternoon.”’ 

At three o’clock Miss Flagg gently re- 
minded Mr. Ross of the unfinished letter. 

He groaned. “I’m afraid I'll have to go 

myself,” he grunted. ‘Nobody in the 
office with nerve enough for the job. Can’t 
really spare the time, but 
nobody else.” 

Miss Flagg squared her- 
self around in her chair and 
said calmly, though in- 
wardly shaking, ‘“‘Why can’t 
I go and do it?” 

Mr. Ross stared at her 
incredulously, coughed, 
choked and then stam- 
mered, “My heavens —I 
mean good gracious, my 
dear young woman! Why, 
you’d have to go down 


































































there on the Hazel Ross and check up 
cargo and talk to no end of people and 
bluff some of them and fight others and— 
impossible! Why, Captain Jackson of the 
Hazel Ross would scare you to death in 
half an hour!” 

Mary Flagg had seen the redoubtable 
skipper several times and recalled that he 
was bearded and big. ‘Do you think he— 
that he is responsible?” she inquired. 

“Never!” was the answer. ‘“He’s too 
rough a lad to dirty his hands with such 
truck. He mayn’t be pretty, but he’s 
honest.” 

Thirty-one repressed years backed up Mr. 
Ross’ stenographer when she said, “I be- 
lieve I could do that for you.” <A delicate 
blush colored her cheek as she continued, 
“I’m not pretty, but I’m honest—too,” 

A stare of pure amazement was her sole 
reply. For the second time since she had 
entered his office Mr. Ross was really look- 
ing at her. His eyes discovered several new 
things. He saw, first, that she was still 
young. Her figure was fine. Her face, 


rather dull usually, was capable of great 
expressiveness. And beyond and above all 
physical details he thought he detected a 
courage higher than mere respectability. 





For the first time her employer really looked at her 





His glance fell before hers and he pondered 
a moment. When he looked up he smiled 
faintly. “If you want to try it, ’d be glad 
to have you do so. But I warn you, it won’t 
be—it may be very—imn pleasant. I hate to 
have you try it. But—” 

In a very passion of eagerness Miss Flagg 
nodded her head. ‘‘Anything fora change!” 
she breathed. And Mr. Ross, not being a 
fool, said no more. 

Thus it happened that two days later 
Captain Jackson, on the maindeck of the 
steamer /Hazel Ross, was introduced by his 
employer to a woman in a black dress and 
heavy veil who shook his hand perfunctorily 
and then stood silent while Mr. Ross ex- 
plained that Miss Flagg was going to Hono- 
lulu as a passenger. “She is from my 
office,’ said Mr. Ross, “‘and she is going 
down on the company’s business. Please 
see that she has nothing to complain of, 
captain.” 

Jackson stared and managed to mutter, 
“No accommodations, Mr. Ross. Don’t 
carry a stewardess, you know. No pas- 
senger license, either.”’ 

“You will ship Miss Flagg as stewardess,” 
was the brief response. 

“Oh!” said the skipper blankly. 
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“And see that she has a good comfortable 
room. I am trusting to you to see that she 
has a pleasant time.”” He turned to Mary 
Flage and held out his hand. “Much 
obliged,” he murmured. “If you get in 
difficulties, cable us. Hope you'll have a 
good trip.” He shook hands in embarrassed 
fashion and slipped back to the wharf, 
leaving her standing on the littered deck, 
quite alone. 

She was not left long in her almost tearful 
bewilderment. Captain Jackson returned, 
followed by a placid and greasy man whom 
he termed “Cook.” With his own hands 
he lifted up her modest box and suitcase 
and carried them into the cabin, up a flight 
of steps. ‘The will clean out this 
stateroom for you, madam,” he announced. 
“We sail in an hour. Have you anything 
you wish done ashore?” 

“Nothing,” murmured, 
crawl off by and repent of 
rashness. 

In due time the Hazel Ross backed out 
of her slip without ostentation and headed 
down channel for the Golden Gate. Mary 
Flagg peered out of her little window and 
observed with sinking heart that there was 
nobody on the wharf to bid the 
good-by, apart from a very dirty man who 
lifted the loops of the ropes off the piles and 
responded to a low-toned curse from the 
bridge with a snarl. She withdrew into the 
shadows of the little room and surveyed her 
quarters. Then she cried into the stiffly 
starched pillow-case. 

An hour later there was a knock at her 
door. She gingerly opened it and found 
Captain Jackson, beard and all, staring at 
the fretted ventilator above her. “I thought 
you might like dinner,” he said 
diffidently. 

“What a relief!” Miss Flagg 
audibly. Captain Jackson glanced at her 
curiously, evidently thought he had missed 
a remark addressed to himself and politely 
attempted to cover his mistake. 

“What did you say, ma’am, about relief?” 
he inquired. 

“Tt’s so nice to have dinner at noon,” she 
replied quietly. ‘I’ve had dinner, or what 
they call dinner, at night for so many years!” 

To this the skipper returned no reply, 
confining his words to brief introductions 
between Miss Flagg and the mate, chief 
engineer and freight-clerk.. He omitted to 
state that she was the stewardess. 
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The Hazel Ross was swinging gently 
along in the easy swell outside the Golden 
Gate as she studied her new companions. 
Captain Jackson she had seen before. She 
observed that he was indefinably more im- 
portant at the head of the tilting table than 
he had been in the reception room of Mr. 


Ross’ office. The mate didn’t hold her 
attention long. He was colorless, silent 
and determined to get enough to eat. The 


chief engineer gave her the impression of 
being possibly affable but certainly stupid. 
Her covert glances fell mostly on Foster, the 
freight-clerk. He was quite young, looked 
competent and was perfectly at his 
with her—for which she immediately hated 
him. He treated her exactly as if she were 
in the office at her typewriter desk. Then, 
to her profound astonishment, the table 
quietly slipped into her lap, revolved slowly 
three times without spilling anything off 
and disappeared in a cloud of thick black 
smoke. Through the fumes she heard the 
captain’s deep tones: ‘‘Good Lord! You’re 
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seasick ! 

By prodigious exertions she managed to 
get to her feet. She suddenly saw a very 
bright white light in the midst of which a 
bearded face appeared, very anxious, dis- 
turbed and confused. A strong arm went 
round her and a voice said, “Ill just help 
you into your bunk. Sorry—no stewardess 
—only the cook- 

She found herself in her bunk and much 
better. Jackson’s troubled visage bent over 
her. “I say, you’re feeling better, aren’t 
you?” he demanded. “You there’s 
only the cook to look after you!” 

Mary Flagg smiled. “I’m glad 
one respectable man on this ship,” 
murmured and closed her eyes. 

When she wakened the cook stood at the 
side of her bunk holding a small bowl of 
soup within six inches of her nose. “It'll 
do you good, lady,’ he urged, stirring it 
with one forefinger. 

For one reeling moment she prayed to be 
delivered from sickness into the comforting 
and non-greasy arms of death. Then a 
twisted smile came to her lips and she sat up. 
Then she laughed. The cook shifted un- 
easily on his feet and reiterated his belief 
that she required soup. She nodded, took 
the bowl in both hands, shut her eyes, held 
her breath and drank four hot swallows of it. 

“Is it seasoned enough, ma’am?” the 
cook asked. 
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“Splendid!” she gasped. ‘‘Now run away 
—quick !”’ 

An hour later Captain Jackson saw his 
passenger emerge from the cabin and stand 
somewhat unsteadily on the deck. He 
swung down beside her. ‘Feel better?’ he 
inquired gruffly. 

“T feel all right,” she replied. ‘Where 
are we now?” 

*“*Bout sixty miles off the Farallones,” he 
returned. — 

She gazed round, < 
one hand on the rail. 
There was no land in 
sight. Far down the 
west a cloud was pre- 
paring a ruddy screen 
for the setting sun. 
Behind her the gray 
sea stretched to the 
invisible shore. She 
sighed contentedly. 
“I do hope we'll have 
a storm!” she re- 
marked presently. 

Captain Jackson 
glanced at her. 
“What makes you 
wish that?” he in- 
quired drily. 

“T’ve never had an 
adventure,” she an- 
swered frankly. 

“1 don’t think 
you’d like that kind 
of adventure,” he re- 
turned. “You'd find 
it pretty rough on a 
ship like this, after 
Mr. Ross’ nice office 
and the restaurants 
and the theaters and 
all. A storm is no 
fun.” 

“Don’t you like them?” she demanded. 

“Oh, I don’t mind them. But then it’s 
business with me. And you—”’ 

“What do you know about me?” came the 
crisp inquiry. 

Jackson was plainly at a loss. “I beg 
pardon,” he said slowly. ‘But Mr. Ross 
said—he told me—”’ 

She stamped her foot. “What did he 
tell you?” 

The captain reddened. ‘He said you 
were a timid kind of girl and we must all be 
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careful and that you wouldn’t understand— 
understand—” He was silent. 

“What wouldn’t I understand?” she 
asked. 

He took his courage in both hands. 
“Us,” he said gruffly. 

“Thank heaven I don’t!” she answered 
with astounding energy. “I haven’t seen a 
man in ten years that I couldn’t understand 
before he opened his mouth. And if you’re 
any different from the 
rest, please stay so.” 

Jackson grew red- 
der still. “I hope you 
know that nobody 
here will make it un- 
pleasant for you,” he 
said with great ear- 
nestness. “If anybody 
insults you just let me 
know. We’re rough 
but I guess a lady is 
safe on this ship, all 
right.” 

It was Mary Flagg’s 
turn to blush, which 
she did with splendid 
effect. Captain Jack- 
son stared admiringly, 
caught himself up and 
returned tothe bridge. 
His place by her side 
was almost instantly 
taken by Foster, the 
freight-clerk, who 
came up with an off- 
hand bow to. say, 
“Hope you’re feeling 
more chipper? Poor 
vessel to travel on. 
Rough crowd, too. 
*Spose you feel pretty 
lonesome. Just as 
lady,” he urged soon as I ‘get my 

bills all made out I'll 
try to cheer you up.” 

“I’m quite cheerful,” she said quietly. 

Foster continued. “I'll try to entertain 
you a little. I laid in a supply of magazines 
and novels this time and if you feel like read- 
ing some up-to-date stuff, just drop down 
to my room. Well, I must be going. See 
you later!’ He turned his dapper back and 
went away whistling. “Pig!’ murmured 
Miss Flagg fervently. 

At supper she ate but little. The motion 
of the steamer was heavier and now and 





a tremendous shiver ran through the 





deck under her feet, which Captain Jackson 

explained curtly: “Little head sea and she 

dives a bit. Come up on the bridge after 
watch her.” 


supper and watch 

So she found herself in the darkness on 
the high bridge, with a sailor at the wheel 
in the pilot-house below, the mate smoking 
his pipe to leeward and Captain Jackson 
facing the wind with his keen un- 
shadowed by cap or hat, his beard ruffled 


eyes 


and his cigar tilted in one corner of his 
mouth. From this altitude she saw the 
bow of the steamer rise and linger and 


plunge, discerned the activity of the cook 
in the galley forward, heard the trampling 
f the engines behind her. Nothing was 
said, and she was grateful. 

She was astonished when she went to her 
room to find that it was nearly midnight. 
She hadn’t been up so late for weeks. But 
she was not sleepy and sat down on the edge 
of her berth to eat some of the fruit left her 
by the cook. When she was undressed she 
debated something for a moment and then 
said aloud, ‘I won’t say my prayers to- 
night.” With this defiance to the customs 
of thirty sinless years she tumbled into the 
berth and went to sleep. 

The fourth day, while the Hazel Ross 
slipped southward under the warm sun, 
Jackson came to her and said stiffly, “If I 
were you I wouldn’t make an enemy of the 
freight-clerk, Miss Flagg.” 

“But I don’t like him,” she pouted. 

Jackson sat down in the next chair. 
‘Look here,” he said simply. “Mr. Ross 
kind of hinted to me what you were coming 
down with us for. I’ve never told tales and 
I don’t intend to now. But you are a lady, 
and I guess you don’t like to pry. If you 
want to find out the things you are after, I’d 
be a little pleasanter to Mr. Foster.” 

She made no response, merely continuing 
her stare out over the sea. The captain 
wenton, hesitatingly. “I don’tlike to buttin, 
Miss Flagg, but—well, I'd like to help you.” 

“Are you trying to divert suspicion from 
yourself?” she inquired coldly. 

Jackson’s glance made the blushes come 
up over her cheeks spite of all she could do. 
He got up and walked away. She watched 
him go and admired the squareness of his 
shoulders and the powerfulness of his whole 
figure. He came back in five minutes and 
stood before her. ‘Did you mean that?” 
he demanded. 


Miss Flagg, the Adventuress 








She looked up, half-smiling. ‘I meant to 
make you angry,” she replied. ‘Mr. Ross 
told me you were pretty—pretty rough and 
ugly. They all say you are—well, not an easy 
man to get along with when you’re mad. So 
I wanted to see how you would behave.” 

“Tf you were a man I’d soon teach you 
how I'd behave,” he remarked earnestly. 
“Let me tell you, Miss Flagg, that you can 
say such things ashore to those fine gentle- 
men you meet and who buy you candy and 
flowers, but it isn’t right to say them to me. 
It—at hurts.” 

He walked away leaving her both ex- 
hilarated and abashed. She felt, for the 
first time, her womanly power; and she also 
was humiliated, because her errand had lost 
its glorious adventuresomeness and was 
taking on the color of a sordid intrigue. 
Why had she engaged to seek out and dis- 
cover the man who was cheating her firm? 
It was a man’s work, and distasteful even 
fora man. But she, a woman— it occurred 
to her that it was positively immoral. A 
great wave of homesickness swept over her. 
She longed for her room on Octavia street, 
the familiar hat-rack, the flickering gas-jet 
on the newell post, all the dull details of her 
settled and respectable existence in San 
Francisco as a stenographer. 

But the leaven of excitement had worked 
more strongly than she knew. Even in her 
discouragement and misery she felt that she 
was really capable of meeting life on its 
own terms. She satin her chair and thought, 
not knowing that Jackson, from a corner of 
the bridge, was watching her with a counte- 
nance expressive of mixed moods. 

That night she dressed herself for supper 
with extraordinary care. She kept to her 
usual black, but adorned herself discreetly 
with red. She allowed the white of her 
shoulders to show through her thin gown, 
bared her arms and put a single ring on her 
left hand. When the cook announced the 
meal, by banging on a triangularly bent 
pinch-bar, she came out into the little saloon 
and noticed with delight that both Jackson 
and Foster seemed strangely struck by her 
appearance. The captain buried his appre- 
ciation in sullen silence. Foster wakened 
and went far to be friendly and nice. She 
returned his sallies, smiled at him inscrutably 
and after supper accepted his offer of a stroll 
on deck. 

This time there was nothing perfunctory 
in Foster’s attentions. He devoted two 
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charming hours of the evening to making 
her feel her own fascinations and when he 
finally left her she felt that she was at last 
come into her heritage. The somewhat 
wearisome Foster had been interesting just 
for her. As she went down to her room she 
saw Jackson’s motionless figure on the 
bridge. She called up, ‘“‘Good-night, cap- 
tain!’ He did not respond and her sense 
of triumph died. ‘After all, I haven’t been 
a bit nice,” she thought wretchedly. “What 
do I care for that Foster man, anyway? 
And he’s—he’s a thief, I’m sure.” 





Nothing was said, and she was grateful 
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It is not a good thing for a Mary Flagg 
to feel that the first use she has made of new 
found charm is to entertain an unworthy 
man. She put her own repentance in brief: 
“T didn’t look lovely to-night for /im.” 

The next day Jackson remarked that 
another twenty-four hours would see the 
Hazel Ross in Honolulu. Miss Flagg sat 
appalled. Here the voyage was almost over 
and she had discovered nothing of what she 
had been sent to tind out. Foster mistook 
the sudden whiteness of her face and in- 


quired anxiously if she were ill. Jackson 
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was wiser, and when he rose from his seat 
inquired offhandedly whether she would 
like a turn on the bridge. She nodded and 
followed him to that lofty place. 

The captain quickly dismissed the officer 
on watch to do something or other and then 
turned to his passenger. ‘‘I see you’ve not 
found out anything.” 


“No,” she answered in an almost inaudi- 
ble tone. 

“And that was why you came on this 
trip?” _ 

She stared at him. His quizzical eyes 


had within them a faint expression of hurt 
pride. ‘Shall I continued. 
“Ts that the only way to save your job?” 

She wrung her hands. “Oh, not you!” 
she mourned. “It wasn’t you!” 

He smiled grimly. ‘‘You don’t take the 
right attitude, Miss Flagg. Didn’t you 
come with us to find out the—the thief?” 

She faced him bravely. “No,” she said 
wildly. ‘I came because I had to, because 
[—1” 

‘Because what?” he asked gently. 

She confronted him, throwing to the winds 
everything but the truth. “Because I’ve 
never had a chance to enjoy myself,” she 
said desperately. “I’ve always taught school 
or typewritten, or taken dictation, and I 
always lived in a room that was stuffy and 
I hate gas-jets and I’d like to be bad! 
Nobody ever even thought I could be bad.” 

“But this missing of goods between San 
Francisco and Honolulu?” the captain de- 
manded. 

“T just grabbed at the chance to get away 
from the office and all the dullness,” she 
cried. ‘I just made Mr. Ross let me go.” 

Captain Jackson looked at her till she 
flushed deeply. His grave voice shook a 
little as he said simply, “And are you bad?” 

‘“I—I haven’t said my prayers for two 
nights!” she whispered. 

The captain thrust a powerful hand into 
his heavy beard and choked. Then he 
addressed the second officer, who was com- 
ing up the steps to resume his watch. 
“Tell Mr. Foster I want to see him in my 
room,” he said huskily. 

“But—but—I don’t know anything—” 
Miss Flagg began in great distress. 

“You don’t have to,” was the reply. “I 
do know something. It wasn’t any of my 
business, so I kept my mouth shut. But 


now 


confess?” he 
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She caught the glint of light in his eyes and 
drew back. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“First, I’m going to fix that excellent 
freight-clerk of mine. Then—” 

She tled from the bridge. 

That night Foster did not appear for 
supper and nothing was said about his 
absence. But after the meal Jackson re- 
marked to his passenger, ‘‘Foster turned 
his accounts over to me. You can have 
them when we make fast to the wharf and 
you can cable to Mr. Ross what you have 
found out.” 

“But I didn’t find out anything!” 
protested. 

“You will,” was the unexpected response. 

When Foster came and begged for mercy 
at her hands, whining in the darkness, she 
dismissed him with a word. He gave a 
parting shot to her pride, final proof of his 
weak fiber. ‘Ross seems to have picked 
his detective pretty well,” he sneered. 
“You adventuresses are smooth, all right!’ 

Mary Flagg blazed with wrath over that 
insult, then calmer moments led her to 
laughter. ‘After all it was a little fun,” she 
admitted to herself as she prepared for bed. 
“The idea of my being an adventuress!”’ 

The Hazel Ross reached her berth in the 
afternoon and seemed to go to sleep 
promptly, not awakening till the evening 
brought coolness. Miss Flagg got up, 
dressed herself carefully and went on deck. 
The first man she met was Captain Jackson. 
He shook her hand and said, ‘‘Ready to be 
discharged from your job?” 

“What job?” she asked wonderingly. 

“Have you forgotten that you are the 
stewardess of the Hazel Ross?”’ he demanded 
with a smile. 

“But I thought I could go back with 
you!”’ she protested. 

“Not as stewardess,” he replied, staring 
at her so that she flushed hotly. 

“T must get back to the office, 
faint response. 

“Look here,” said Jackson, gruffly. “I’m 
a kind of hard customer, Miss Flagg, but I 
never had a chance to meet the right sort 
of women. And the other sort, and Sunday- 
school ma’ams, both make me feel as if I 
couldn’t bear to live ashore. But you’re 
different from ’em all. You’re the finest 
looking woman I ever saw and you’re 
plucky and you aren’t afraid. I’d—I wish 
you would—I wish you’d marry me.” 


she 


” 


was her 

















“Marry you!” echoed Miss Flagg, step- 
ping back. 

“Yes,” said the captain doggedly. 
away.” 

Miss Flagg gasped. 
would be eloping!”’ 

“It would be perfectly proper,” Jackson 
insisted, warmly. 

“It is perfectly preposterous,” was her 
answer. ‘The idea! I’ve only known you 
a little over a week!” 

The captain’s face grew more determined, 
if possible. But his words were mild. ‘All 
right. We'll start back for San Francisco 
in four days. Will you be ready?” 

“Yes,” she said with dignity. 

“Good. And by the time we get back 
you'll have known me three weeks. Is that 
time enough?” 

There rose before Miss Flagg’s eves the 
dim vista of a gas-lit hall, a hat-rack, a 
room which was stuffy. She brushed it 
aside. Having once tasted of freedom she 
desired more. The man who stood calmly 
on the deck in front of her held in his hand 
the key to the future, a future not limited 
to a stuffy room, dictation and twenty dol- 
larsa week. Within her rose a great longing 
and in the very heart of that longing was 
something else, which amazed her. Was it 
possible? With a littie gesture of dismay 
she fled to her room. 

When she was really gone, which Jackson 
tested by putting his hand where hers had 
been on the rail, he sighed. Then he gripped 
his beard in one hand and muttered, “I love 
her!” He stood on the dusky deck, appalled 
at this strange thing that had come into 
his life. 

It was eleven o’clock when Captain Jack- 
son returned from town and a long walk 
during which he had carefully delved into 
his own mind and purpose. He strode up 
the plank with a decided step. With a nod 
to the quartermaster cn watch he went down 
into the saloon and knocked at Miss Flagg’s 
door. A muffled, ““Who’s there?” elicited 
from him a hoarse, “Jackson, ma’am.”’ 

“But ’m—I’m in bed,” the voice said. 

“Get up,” he returned. “I must speak 
to you.” 

“Ts it important—is it about Mr. Foster?”’ 
Miss Flagg inquired from within. 

“Tt’s important, but it isn’t about Mr. 
Foster,” Jackson responded heavily. 
“Wait a minute!’ she commanded. 
The captain waited fiye minutes and then 


“Right 


““ W 


hy, why that 
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the door opened a little. Mary Flagg put 
out her head. Jackson stared at its disorder 
and then gulped. ‘Come on out,” he com- 
manded her. 

To her own astonishment Miss Flagg did 
come out, clad in a loose dressing-gown, 
with slippers on her bare feet. “What is 
it?” she demanded. 

Jackson stammered, came forward a step 
and then muttered half to himself, “I forgot 
scmething this evening.” 

She waited and he gathered courage. 
“You see, ma’am, I asked you to marry me 
and—” 

“You thought better of it?’”? she inquired 
coldly. 

“No. I forgot something. 
at the time you might know it. 
thought maybe you didn’t.” 

She swept the dark hair wearily out of her 
eves. Her suddenly tired voice was lifeless. 
“T suppose you have a wife already, or you 
stole some freight or something,” she said. 

“No,” was the wrathful answer. “I never 
had a wife and I never stole anything that I 
know of. I merely wanted to tell you that 
I loved you.” 

Mary Flagg stared, big eyes suddenly 
aflare. ‘‘You what?’ she whispered. 

“T love you,” said the skipper, unsteadily. 
“T didn’t tell you this evening because I 
thought you might know it.” 

In the silence that filled the little saloon 
Mary Flagg struggled with an insane desire 
to cry. But she controlled herself enough 
to demand, in a queerly full voice, “*Yes? 
What else?” 

Jackson gazed at her  bewilderedly. 
“What else?” he repeated. “Why, I want 
you to marry me?” 

She stood back against the door, careless 
of her unstockinged feet. “And you 
thought—?”’ 

“T thought maybe you—you might— 
maybe you could—love me.” 

Miss Flagg glanced up through the open 
skylight. Bright stars hung like great 
lamps in the sky. Warm breaths of air 
descended, perfumed and sweet. She opened 
the door, by one hand thrust behind her. 
“T do,” she said, and would have escaped. 

But her other hand was caught in a 
determined grasp. She saw the strong 
bearded face before her lit up with a strange 
expression, a look that made her heart 
swell. “No!” she said brokenly. “Not 
now! To-morrow!” She was too late. A 


I thought 
But then I 


’ 





minute later she knelt, alone in her room, at 
the edge of her bunk, crying, more happy 
than she had been in her thirty-one years. 

Next morning she woke at dawn, dressed 
and slipped up on deck. The captain, 
freshly groomed and in a new uniform, 
waited for her. They shook hands awk- 
wardly. He said, “Can we be married this 
morning ?”’ ‘ 

She faltered some excuse, but he denied 
its value. ‘“‘This morning,” he reiterated 
firmly. She smiled. 

After the ceremony they took a hack back 
to the wharf, where all was business and 
bustle as the cargo came out. The chastened 
Foster was checking the packages as they 
emerged from the hold, but he did not give 
any sign that he saw them go up the plank. 
Captain Jackson led the way to his own 
quarters below the bridge. He opened the 
door. ‘This is yours,” he said gently. i | 
must go and tend to the ship’s business 
now, Mary.” 
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She held him a moment, half-smiling, hal! 
crying, slender hand on his coat-lapel. 
“Tommy,” she said shyly, ‘“weren’t you 
shocked at me last night?” 

He shook his head, puzzled. 
should I be?” 

“But—when you proposed to me—I 
didn’t—I didn’t have any—any stockings 
on, Tommy!” 

His bewilderment was apparent. “What 
did that matter?”’ he demanded. “I didn’t 
notice. Why does that make any difference?”’ 

With sudden surrender to him she whis- 
pered, “It doesn’t, of course.’ 

And when he had left her to see to the 
cargo she shut the lattice door and breathed 
to the mirror, “Thank God! I’ve married 
a man! I won’t have to explain to him 
when I feel like an adventuress. He 
wouldn’t think anything about it!” 

She tilted out a drawerful of his belong- 
ings and sat down on the floor to tidy 
them up. 


“No. Why 





The Message 


By A. M.M. 


“Gray as the harebells, purple as a violet 


Peeping ’neath its dew-fringed leaflets when a shower is over’’— 


Can’st thou read my thoughts as I wander here alone 


*Neath the fresh spring skies, mid the red-topped nodding clover? 


“Gray as the harebells, purple as the pansies, 


Blue as the fresh spring skies that smile on sunny clover’’— 


Could’st thou read my riddle, think, speeding swift the wide world over? 


Nay, but seek thy mirror wise, 


Read the answer in thine eyes. 
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have happened must 
remain a mystery of 
sleepy, dust-clogged, 
palm - fringed San 
Mateo. It might have been the 
maddening tropical heat, or 
the buzzing attentions of the 
needle-armed insect band, or 
even the droning, rather base 
love-song of barefoot white- 


three-string guitar in the shade 
of the white-walled consulate. 
But at any rate Miss Dorothy 
Goodloe, daughter of the fat 
pink American consul, looked 
up from Schlegel on the Charac- 
teristics of the Platonic Tem- 
perament and exclaimed, with 





Why in the world doesn’t 
something happen?” 
Generations of placid New 
England Winthrops, Goodloes 
and Beverleys, 
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it could ever Thane and Druid, were for- 
gotten, disregarded, cast loose, 
in that simple phrase of exas- 
peration. For twelve long hot 
drowsy years the consul’s 
daughter had ripened and 
matured along with the eternal 
bananas and the cocoanuts, 
carefully nourishing and devel- 
oping her natural inborn con- 
servatism and culture, priding 
herself upon the fact that only 
the intellectual counted with 
her, that she could be equally 
restrained and self-possessed in 
London, Pago-Pago, Salem, 
New Hampshire, or here in 
dying San Mateo, a hundred 
miles and more from the sea. 
And then It happened—what- 
ever It was; she used almost 
shocking language, and Salem 
culture hung his prim, gaunt 
head. 

“T’ll_ die,’ she continued 
to fret, pacing to and fro be- 
neath the banana-palms of the 















twanging his 














goodness me! 
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Mayflower Puritans, then more genera- little garden. “I'll go wild—run amuck— 
tions and generations running back to post a proclamation—set up a dictatorship! 
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berator died or married 
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brown hair and the dainty gold-rimmed 
olasses not at all hiding the deep ire ol 
her eves. Lois recognized the fact, possibly 
the least bit envi1o 
- 
There are vour four little olive-skinned 


senores, sne 
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tested as that set does, iently 
stirred, I promise you 

Lois read romances ot swaggering cava- 
liers and godlike society adventurers, one 


after the other, marking and re-marking the 


dele table Passages Ol loving. She Was 
reading the Princess Vanessa now. 
“And the Eneglishman,”’ she continued. 


se comes as 


Percy, doncher know, deah. He 


the C 





ften as 
thought if he were onl 
and would stop d 


some 


( 


and blood 





h 


nd rejoicing 
in his British superiority long enough—”’ 


The vounger Miss Goodloe allowed her 
sentence to end in a sleepy yawn and went 
back to the Princess Vanessa and_ her 
dashing American civil engineer of 
The consul waddled beamingly from the 
fortress-like consulate. He had a 
paper, whicl held 
near-sighted pale blue eves. 


“Listen, my dears,” he said. ‘My 


a hero. 


sheet of 


white close to his 


new 
‘Beneath a tropic sun of awtul glare 

“And interrupted 
Miss Dorothy, with a her little 
foot. ‘Thousands and thousands of reams 
of it. Oh, I rebel—I rebel!” 

“Dear me!” sighed John Andrew Good 
loe, of long and and 
blinked at his impatient daughter 


The government, the untactful, heedless 


impossible poetry,” 


stamp ol 


honorable service, 


Liberty Goddess of the Palms 
















































sovernment, had summoned him from a 
respectable plodding business career in his 
commonplace New Hampshire village home 
and sent him across the Caribbean Main to 
San Mateo, which at that time was a center 
of mahogany production, a hundred miles 
hundreds of miles from 
particular. The mahogany 
trade had gone years ago, every stick and 
branch of it; but the government forgot. 
(nd, after the other diplomats had departed, 
and after San Mateo had baked and dead- 
ened into a dull, hot collection of mud-and- 
stone ruins and palms—palms—palms, the 
two English-speaking governments left their 
representatives, the only Anglo-Saxon men 


inland and other 


anvwhere in 


in the territory, to linger along through the 
vears, forwarding periodic reports as to the 
state of the grass in the dusty plaza and the 
utterances of £1 Constitucion, the local 
bombast of a paper. The result of it all 
was that the consul grew the most entranc- 
lam] and 


ing white lan de- 
fairly proficient poet. 


} hicl . 
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veloped into a prolific, 
His muse sang of cabbage-palms, the rubber 
trade, Bolivar, Columbus, the Honduras 
lottery, and all other things under the 
terrible sun of the fifth parallel. The state 
department had given him a severe call- 
down for the couching of a portion of a 
report on the Progress of Lingual Education 
among the Carib Indians in blank verse; 
the American magazines had read _ his 
offerings with interest, returning them with 
profuse printed thanks, and £:/ Constitucion 
printed grotesque translations of the returns. 
It was to £/ Constitucion that the consul 
turned, now that his impatient daughter 
disapproved. 

“T will offer the verses to Cadenza,’’ he 
said, amiably. “He will be delighted, I 
am sure.”’ 


“Ves,” remarked Lois, — languidly. 
“When EI Constitucion gets through with 
them, they'll sound like a mixture of a 
Shakespearian comedy and a prize limerick.” 

“Oh, dear me, no!”’ protested the consul, 
mildly. ‘“*Cadenza has the poetic tempera- 
ment, the Castilian fancy—” 

“Here comes the British lion,” interjected 
Lois. “Try them on Algernon Reginald 
Percy Fitzallan Fitzherbert Fitzworld-with- 
out-end. God save the king!” 

A tall, straight figure in white drill and 
helmet swung easily into the little garden. 
The inevitable monocle half-hid one pene 
trating blue eye; a luxuriant straw-colored 























mustache covered the cynical mouth; a 
constant disdainful smile hung upon the 
sunburned features. Fitzherbert was a 
younger son. Long, hopeless musing over 
the vitality of the six elder Fitzherberts 
possibly had somewhat to do with the mood 
in which he looked upon life. 

“Ah, Fitzherbert,’ bubbled the 
consul. “My new lines on Evile. 
be able to appreciate.” 

The Englishman stared open-mouthed at 


pink 
You will 


the consul, never changing his smile of 


amused intolerance. 
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men. 


I don’t suppose though Cleopatra 
herself could have made you blink your 
monocle.”’ 

There was a jingle of the antique tele- 
phone, which was a relic of the mahogany 
men, and Lois perked up her pretty sunny 


curled head. “Listen, she’s at it now.” 
Lois slipped stealthily upon the wide open 
porch and eavesdropped. Her sister was 
speaking to Sefior Juan Cadenza, editor 
and conductor of El Constitucion. 
“T am weary, Sefor Cadenza—utterly 
exasperated at this 





The consul quoted, (~ 
marking the feet with 
gyrations of his stub- 
by forefinger: 
“Beneath a tropic 
sun of awful glare—”’ 
“Fawncy,” drawl- 
ed the visitor. “An 
awful thing in San 
Mateo at last. ’Pon 
my word—’”’ 
“Boo!” shouted 
Dorothy Goodloe, 
into his immaculate 
ear. ‘‘Do something 
awful once in your 
own life—why don’t 
you! Do some- 
thing!” Then she 
bounded into the 
whitewashed consu- 
late; beneath the 
drooping tranquil 
star-spangled flag. 
“Dear me! Dear 
me!’’ remonstrated 
the consul, and fol- 
lowed his daughter, 














eternal sunny calm. 
You have protested 
much, sefor. Now, 
it’s time for action. 
I make no definite 
promises; but, if you 
can stirup San Mateo 
to-day—give me one 
real, vital sensation 
—well, so much the 


better; if not, you 
may save yourself 
any further  pro- 


testing.” 

The message was 
in substance repeat- 
ed to Manuel Zelaya, 
the comandante, 
to José Castelar, the 
fat alcalde, and to 
Fernando Honda, 
who led the band in 
the evening ‘concerts 
before the Café Es- 
meralda. Lois could 
only guess the volu- 
ble assurance and 
protestation at the 








beating the time of 
his Ewile verses. 

“’Pon my word!’ asked Fitzherbert, 
“how long has she been like that ?”’ 

“Just a bit ago,’ answered Lois. ‘She’s 
become suddenly tired of thatched clay huts, 
eternal palm-groves and mantillas and 
tortillas and concerts before the Café Es- 
meralda. Why don’t you start some ex- 
citement for her? I believe she likes you 
a little.” 

“Now, really,” expostulated the English- 
man. “It would be a jolly task starting 
something exciting in San Mateo, y’know.”’ 

“Tf you don’t,’ continued Lois, ‘she 
may turn to the little yellow-brownish 


“Raff-lution!”’ grinned Miguel. 





s other end of the line. 
She slipped back to 
Englishman beneath the 


“Stick at heem 


the lounging 
banana-palms. 

“Something 
man’s town,” she communicated. 
thing awful, I’m afraid.” 

“Then I will cable London,” drawled 
young Fitzherbert. ‘Or it would make a 
bully letter to the Times. Give your sister 
my wishes for a speedy restoration of her 
usually placid temperament.” He bowed 
indolently and passed from the little garden, 
down the grass-grown lazy boulevard. 
Lois picked up the Princess Vanessa rather 
without interest; the host of buzzing, winged 


is going to happen in this 
**Some- 
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pests went on with their pestiferous activity: 


from the shade of the four-square consulate, 
Miguel took up_ his 
waiting, dark-eyed Hybrid, mon- 
erel, YTass-2Zrown, bare shouldered 
uncaring San Mateo droned on through the 
tropic morning. 

When the four devoted Castilians had 
sputter and wring their hands 
over Senorita Goodloe’s despairing message, 
they sat down to twirl their little black 
hios and to ponder in their half 
half-dreamy Senorita 


: é 
half-nude song of 
senoritas. 
barefo« rt, 


ceased to 


mustac 
fiery, 
was beautiful 


fashion. La 
one might say very beautiful; 
she was she was—ah, Dios!— 
infinitely to | But she demanded 
a thrill, and San Mateo was a plac e for 
fanning and sleeping and sipping the stimu- 
lating aguardiente in front of the Café 
Esmeralda, but not for thrills. And yet 

and yet—there was the cherished memory 
of Ponce de Leon, the youth seeker, and 
Christopho Colomb, who discovered a world 
or two, and the immortal windmill-tilting 
Knight of La Mancha. These had not failed 
to find romance in a dark and dreary world. 
And then Senor Juan Cadenza of El Con 
stitucion, Sprang in ecstatic triumph to his 
Eureka! Caramba! He had 
solved it. La Sefiorita should have her 
heart’s desire. And at about the same time, 
Manuel Zelaya, the red-coated strutting 
comandante, and José Castelar, the fat 


gracious; 


> desired) 
C GCsiied, 


small feet. 


alcalde, sprang happily to their feet. For 
they had found the solution also. A revo- 
lution! A revolt! Had not their fathers 


and their fathers’ fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers’ fa—? And Bolivar! And the other 
liberators, and the glory of their beloved 
country, and the glory of their ancient race! 
Ah. a revolution—bloodless, without danger, 
but glittering with red coats, the gleam of 
bayonets and the flare and blare of trumpets 
in drowsy, droning San Mateo. Carai!— 
but the senorita would rejoice—and a dictator 

was ever woman known to resist the like? 

Only Fernando Honda, of the musicians, 
was a man of peace. It would be the 
serenade with Senor Honda. Under the 
palms, with his barefoot white-drill players, 
and music of patriotism and battles, and 
tender, delicious love. Ah, Dios! 
Cadenza determined to achieve 
his revolution by means of the printing- 
press. It had been done before. 

‘“‘Have we not the red ink ?” he asked of 
Pedrito, the half-breed sloth of a foreman. 


Senor 
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“Si, senor,’ nodded Pedrito, wondering; 
and the senor prepared his pronunciamiento 
in Spanish and in English, that seforita 
might read: 


NOTICE PLEASE! 


Revolutions is at once. In San Mateo, 
glorious freedom city and memories. All them 
patriots will to oftice come soon. And Bolivar, 


And other liberties. This 
1] } 


are not revolution of bloodness but peace and 


ee 11 
gviorious liberator. 


Wear caps of redness and band _ to 
Viva Viva Cadenza! And 
other heroes. Juan CADENzA, 
Who leads it. 


liberty. 


play! Solivar! 


That the extra edition of £1 Constitucion 
might contain other tidings than that of 
arms and the man, Senor Cadenza slipped 
in his very free translation of Ewile, just 
received from the consul. Then the rusty 
old shifting-bed cylinder-press, which was 
another salvage from.the wreck left by the 
mahogany men, began to rumble with the 
bright-red news of glorious freedom—and 
other heroes. Senor Cadenza fished blue 
tunic and red cap from a closet, seized the 
glorious sword of a glorious ancestor, ap- 
proved his brilliant reflection in the speckled 
wall-mirror and thought of the band he 
must have when he went revoluting for 
senorita of the consulate. 

At the tumble-down barracks, 
Zelaya, the comandante, lined up the 
guarde rurale. Dazed and delighted, the 
red-coated, white-trousered, barefoot, misfit 
soldiery listened to their leader’s ringing 
address. ‘‘Sons of freedom,’ he called 
them, and recited a piece about Bolivar. 
“Shift the yoke of tyranny!” he exhorted, 
and conjured the ghost of Columbus. 

“We shif? dem tyran’ yokes,” grinned 
saffron Pedro Rizal, fingering the broken 
lock of his antique carbine. 

“Ves,”’ acquiesced black Ramon Agoya. 
“Will you not lend me one peso, amigo?” 

“And the band—the glorious, inspiring 
music,” finished Sefor Zelaya. “We will 
march behind the band to glory!” 

It was from the balcony of the Hotel del 
Grande that José Castelar, the fat alcalde, 
launched his revolution personal. For the 
alcalde, though he knew not the ways of 
rhetoric and the split infinitive or the move- 
ments in the manual of arms, knew the way 
to courageous Hispano-American hearts 
through the wide-flung flood-gates of oratory. 

“My friends,” he addressed his crowd 
in excitable Castilian, ‘‘I—you—all of us— 


Manuel 














we are martyrs!’”’ After that, the alcalde 
glared and the rabble—his rabble—cheered, 
happy in the knowledge of their martyrdom. 

“Our fathers,” exploded the alcalde, 
“bled and died.... The galling chain, the 
shackles. . . . the Bolivar most glorious. . . . 
Fl Liberator.... Your wives and sweet- 
hearts loving... Strike—follow me—I— 
the captain brave.... And the band, ah, 
the band of delights... .” 

The happy crowd cheered wildly and 
followed the alcalde to the long-dry hacked 
and battered grass-grown fountain of the 
four angels. The alcalde had progressed 
and on the strength of it he told them some 
more about Bolivar. 

San Mateo, rousing delightedly to the red 
coats, the oratory and the scarlet pronuncia- 
miento, was quick to take sides, to trisect, 
as it were. The Anglo-Saxon population 
of the town, lounging in the afternoon shade 
of the green-leaved palms before the 
American consulate, beheld the beaming 
natives bound past—red-capped, half-naked, 
wonderfully-armed, white-ragged, shading 
from palest lemon tinting to near-ebony— 
but beaming all. Miguel, the house-boy, 
left his three-stringed guitar in the patio 
and slouched forth, bearing a_ broken- 
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pronged pitchfork. He grinned divinely, 
displaying dental perfection. 

“Where now, © valorous Miguel?” 
drawled the Englishman. “To stick at 
pigs? And what’s the bally racket?” 

‘“Raff-lution,” grinned Miguel. “Stick 
at heem.” 

“Goodness me!’ murmured the consul. 
“Ts it possible?” 

“By Jove!” said Fitzherbert. ‘“Some- 
thing jolly well is doing. Y’know, I’ve 
always longed to see one of their revolutions 
off the comic-opera stage.” 

“They’re at least doing something,’ ob 
served Miss Dorothy Goodloe, with a mean- 
ing look at the young consul. “I admire 
them for their nerve.” 

The Englishman stared at her through 
his gold-rimmed monocle and twirled his 
yellow mustache with deliberation. He 
never ceased to smile derisively. ‘‘Fawncy,” 
he drawled. “San Mateo’s own blessed 
little rebellion. Conscience, tyranny, racial 
unrest, or could it be your own little Ameri- 
can battle-cry of taxation without repre- 
sentation? And will they respect the flags 
of the foreign devils?” 

“Listen!” called Lois. “I believe I’m a 
little bit afraid.” 





a 











And the tuba player banged the fat alcalde with his dented horn 














\ great clamor of “Vivas’’ came from the 
O sty plaza. The unkept boulevard in 
“ont s sprinkle h hurrving Indians, 
eeds, negroes and Spaniards. Some 

; 

ee a in ai 
ae ‘ ; a drawled Fitz 

] 1 oe = ] } } - ¢ 1] e 6 

herbert. Viva all good barefoot black and 
vellow bovs. Viva evervbody—I'm sleepy.” 


* declared Dorothy Good 


loe, clinching her little hands. ‘The shout- 
ing, the music, the tense patriotism of it all.”’ 
\ passing boy tlung a tiny red-print sheet 

It was Cadenza’s 

to. The consul read, 


me,” he sighed, ‘a 


lust report, dear Fitz 





rber discovered the Evile 
poem in tlowing Castilian, and he sighed 

‘Nov is iS exasperating. Cadenza is 
oo careless—the clear thunderous beauty 
} 4 7 
a Fone Lis en 

. > +] a } . } ] 

Beneath an awiul, hot sun that looks at 
vou like eagles 

The consul’s fat pink cheeks grew pinker 


sighed as only the misunderstood can 








he plaza a_ scattering volley 

a frightened cur yowled miser 

gave alittle scream. The 

trung into one shrill, continuing 

yell of abandoned ecstasy. Around the 


} ’ 1 


le’s house the white-drill 
y. They were playing 
a funeral march and headed straight for the 

There they 
through bars of the 
ubrious dirge. When the musk 
Fernando Honda advanced and 


his silver-tipped | 


band swung ge] f34]] 
band swung eeluiy. 
, 
} 
I 


consul’s garden. 


to wall twenty 








, crossing yaton over 


] 4 
tasseled breast. 





ul John Andrew Goodloe stepped 
profoundly in return. 
Despite the 
Senor Cadenza’s weird 
Mateo recognized true 
it in red ink, and she 
pay admiring tribute. 
The consul mounted a sun-dial and began 


forward and bowed 
The consul 
twists in 


translation, San 


was very happy. 
daring 

} } 
poetry when she saw 
7 ] 


was not atrad to 


welling address. 

‘My friends,” he said, tremulously, “‘this 
is, I am frank to say, the happiest moment 
y life. It is characteristic of the Latin 
temperament to appreciate good verse; vet 
I am utterly overwhelmed that you should 
deign to put your appreciation in the form 
of this exquisite music. Like Homer of 


— 
old 


of m 
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But Sefior Honda was prancing nimbly 
before the speaker, wildly gesticulating, 
almost tilting the monstrous black shako 
from his head. 

‘“No—no—no—no!” he screamed. ‘“It— 
heem—the music divine. La Senorita it is 
for. Queen-beauty and of loveliness. The 
greatest—exceeding.””’ And Senor Honda 
bowed again. 

“Dear me,” s'shed the consul, climbing 
despairingly down. 

“Fawney,” drawled Fitzherbert. ‘It— 
heem—is for you.” 

‘“*Yes—her—she,” confirmed the nodding 
Honda. 

“T am grateful,’ murmured the Senorita 
Goodloe; and Lois giggled. 

The sprightly band, of its own accord, 
struck up ‘‘A Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night.” In the plaza the “Vivas” 
redoubled. Someone began jangling the 
“cathedral” bell. A ragged column of red 
and-white garbed soldiery straggled, big- 
eyed and beaming, down the palm-lined 
boulevard. At the command of the jaunty 
comandante, the column halted before the 
consulate, grounded arms and saluted in 
delightful lack of precision. Sefor, the 
comandante, twirled his sword toward 
Miss Goodioe. 

“Revolutionists noble and so brave—to 
La Sefiorita, the saluting. It is a glory— 
and nice patriots.” 

Miss bowed, in bewildering 
embarrassment; Senor Honda gloomed at 
the bobbing comandante and ordered his 
band to play the Marseillaise. The soldiers 
vivaed themselves, divers and sundry liber- 
ators and freedom glorious, then grinned. 

‘“T don’t mind this species of revolution,” 
observed Lois; ‘but the music is vile.”’ 

“If they would only go peacefully away 
now,’ said Miss Goodloe. ‘I believe I’ve 
seen enough, and they are very excitable.” 

‘And such patriots,’ drawled Fitzherbert. 

A trampling, shouting, red-capped mob 
came hurrying down from the plaza. At 
their head marched Senor Cadenza, of the 
Constitution paper, swinging the saber of 
his fathers. 

‘‘Revolutionists—be halted!” he ordered 
in a voice of thunder. The mob screamed 
“Viva Bolivar!” and clustered about the 
panting leader. Senor Cadenza thrust his 
formidable weapon point-blank at Sefiorita 
Dorothy. 


Goodloe 


















































































*Queen-consul lovely,” he announced. 
“Adoration of Bolivar-sons and diers for 
country—accept please. And devote for 
eternal.” 

“Dear me,” murmured the consul. ‘‘They 
will make of my daughter a queen. What a 
theme for a blank verse effort.” 

“But I don’t want to be a queen,” de- 
clared Miss Dorothy. ‘“Won’t you please 
take your revolutionists away?” she asked 
of the commanders. 

“Nevaire,” replied the three, 
“Dying first and by neck hanging. 
SeNorita so nice.” 

A merry host scampered down from the 
fountain of the four 
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bowing. 


All for 
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loudness!’ screamed the jealous Honda; 
and the white-drill band tore madly into 
Il Trovatore. 

““T—me—I am revoluter!”’ bellowed Senor 
Cadenza. “I am him—sensations to make 
—for seforita beautiful!’ He pulled the 
wildly-gesturing alcalde from the dial and 
menaced him with the saber of his honored 
ancestor. 

“No—no—no—no!”’ cried Zelaya, the 
comandante. “It is me—the exciter— 
and the army brave that standing is. My 
soldiers—arms to present—please!”’ 

The brilliant-ragged soldiery shoved their 
antique weapons into an irregular present. 

The band switched to 








angels. It was the 
alcalde’s | martyrs, 
tardy, but determined 
to hear the band. 
The alcalde, unable 
to keep up with his 
legion, waddled along 
in the rear. He hada 
red sash about his 
snow-white waist and 
his cheeks were pink 
as the consul’s. When 
he had corralled his 
host he paid his re- 
spects, very much out 
of breath. 

“Martyrs,” he pant- 
ed. ‘‘Martyrs, such 
brave ones! Not 
them runaway mar- 
tyrs, but nobles for 
senorita.” 


The alcalde paused RS 
for breath, while Sex 
Sefiores Cadenza, Ze- eS 





Jaya and Honda swore & 
vividly in undertones. NY 

“T will now ad- if 
dresses make,” an- 


nounced the alcalde. 
“Of pathos and ora- 
tions the finest.’’ 

The alcalde scram- 
bled upon the consul’s 
sun-dial and pitched 
his shrillest treble. 
“My friends, these 


are happiness occa- 
sions of revolutions. 
I am delight—” 











“The Spanish Cava- 
lier.’ The editor 
general threatened the 
musicians with his 
father’s saber. The 
alcalde began another 
oration. ‘The entire 
rebel army shouted 
“Viva” for one an- 
other, their fathers, 
the glorious liberators 
and the joyous aguar- 
diente, which was now 
becoming manifest. 
Miss Dorothy Good- 
loe, uttering a little 
scream, slipped into 
the consulate. The 
consul bawled, 
“Peace!” 

Fitzherbert, seem- 
ing to arouse the thou- 
sandth part of a frac- 
_.}] tion, looked after the 
fleeing girl. ‘Your 
sister?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, she started 
all this and now she 
wants to back out,” 
said Lois. ‘“I’mafraid, 
too. They’re getting 
rough.” 

Miguel, who was of 


\ the alcalde’s martyrs, 
filled with an unnat- 


ural courage, struck 
at the saber-waving 
editor - general. Ca- 


denza in turn whirled 
and beat down the 








ee Play ! 


Play of 


carbine of a_ raga- 


“But I don’t want to be a queen. Won't you 


please take your revolutionists away? 








muftin soldier. The half-breed warrior 
whacked the brass tuba of a white-drilled 
bandsman, and the tuba-player banged 
the fat alcalde with his dented horn. The 
band ended in an_ inglorious honking. 
The carbineers fired aimlessly into the air. 
and the red 
ing behind 
heaved rocks at the soldi- 
and one 
reloaded and 

« « i 
everything 


The red-capped Cadenzians 


sashed martyrs scattered and, hi 


trees and houses, 
erv, the band, the 
another. The carbineers 
brandished their 
in sight. 
“Get in, 
Englishman, rising easily. 
“Dear me!” sighed the consul, and led 
the hysterical Lois into the house. Zelaya, 
much elated and excited, ordered his car- 
bineers to continue firing—into the air. 
A random shot cut the flag-rope and the 


consulate 
Weapons at 


both of ordered the 


vou, 


starry emblem fluttered down upon the 
grass. A whirring rock shattered the con- 
sul’s ancient dial. The band wheeled 


and fled. 

The Englishman sauntered in front of the 
fast-firing, excited company. 

“Little boys little boys!” he 
‘“‘Be careful with the popguns.” 

“Surrender, please!’ bawled Zelaya, at 
the only tangible enemy. ‘“Revolutionists 
brave—aim!”’ 

The army turned the rusted carbines full 
upon the heedless Fitzherbert. Here and 
there a rock whizzed by. From the con- 
sulate came treble imploration. A sweet 
excited voice he knew called, ‘*Perey—come 
in—oh, heaven!’ The Englishman puffed 
calmly at his Turkish cigarette, screwed 
listlessly at his monocle and tugged at his 
flowing mustache. 


drawled. 


“Be of readiness—and aim, please!” 
snapped the comandante, drunk with 
excitement. ‘‘Senor—the soldiers brave— 


firing will be.” 

The Englishman raised his hand depre- 
catingly. ‘When you are ready, senor, you 
may fire.”’ 

The comandante fidgeted. “Surrender!” 
he bawled again, in a terrible voice. The 
comandante did not see his way out. 

Fitzallan bowed sweepingly and drawled: 
“T would suggest, revolutionists 
brave, martyrs all, that the uprising is a 
glorious success. Every been 
accomplished. The band has played; the 
liberators are glorified; the ladies are scared 


senores, 


aim has 
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to death. The day is done. There is but 
one thing lacking.” 

He smiled, embracingly, at the soldiery, 
who, melting and slipping down from the 
heights, grinned back. 

“And the jolly Rafael waits at the Café 
Esmeralda,’ added Fitzherbert. ‘*There 
are pulque and aguardiente and speeches— 
the finest.” 

Turning, without a backward look, the 
Englishman walked plazaward, away from 
the menacing carbines, under the feathery 
cabbage-palms. The grinning soldiery fell 
into line and marched gleefully afterward. 
The white-drill band mustered, struck up 
the “March of the Matadores’” and went 
after the soldiery. From the and 
crannies of the boulevard the alcalde’s 
martyrs and the editor’s red-caps fell into 
line. One tremendous “Viva dem consuls!” 
rent the heated air; and after that, fat, 
twinkling Rafael, the café-keeper, was very, 
very busy at the Esmeralda, on the plaza 
grand. San Mateo’s glorious revolution 
vas finished. 

When the lights twinkled out from the 
thatched clay huts of the boulevard, Senores 
Cadenza, Zelaya, Castelar ard Honda 
stepped under the shot-up flagstaff at the 
Yankee consulate. They had come to claim 
the reward that goes with the making of 
sensation under the Tropic of Cancer. But 
it was Lois who halted them in the broad 
veranda. 

“Tt is no use, sefores,”’ she told them. 
“They're in there—Dorothy and Percy, 
the Englishman—and they have it all fixed 
up between them. I wouldn’t have thought 
it of either of them; but it seems that she 
has been caring for him without knowing 
it and that he is human in spite of his looks. 
If you would like to talk to me—” 

They were of delight—sufficiently so to 
keep at it for the next two hours, until the 
fat pink consul came down with a cable- 
gram. He read the message aloud: 


nooks 


To State Department, 
Washington, U. S. A. 

\ screaming, howling mob of fiery Latins 
attacked the consulate to-day with rocks and 
sticks and whizzing bullets. But for the cool- 
ness of young Percy Fitzherbert, the British 
consul, a good man and true, blood had been 
shed. But all is quiet at present and the 
revolution is no more. 


GOoDLOEF, Consul. 
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T is no longer necessary to 
explain or apologize for 
the playground movement. 
Since Jane Addams put forth her epoch- 
making book, ‘“The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets,” we 
recognized how blind we have been to the 


The Playground Movement in California 


By Everett C. Beacu, M. D. 


and sanitation. In 


in operation. 


as a nation have 


fact that with all our genius for organizing 
work, we have left to chance the no less 


important matter of organizing play. The 
instinct to play is the strongest impulse of 


youth, and the proverb “All work and no _ time in seeing it. 


play makes Jack a dull 
boy” may be quoted 
as evidence that the 
necessity of play has 
always been  recog- 
nized. 

But why is organ- 
ized play necessary? 
Free play would seem 
to be sufficient, and 
there are not wanting 
critics who warn play- 
ground enthusiasts 
against interfering 
with the young, turn- 
ing their recreation 
into work by too much 
regulation and over- 
sight. Such critics are 
thinking of their own 


Dr. Beach is at the head of the Department of 
Physical Education in the Los Angeles schools, 

| having supervision of playground work, physical 
education, military drill, and teaching of hygiene 
Berkeley, Oakland and 
Alameda, plans are being discussed to combine 
municipal playgrounds and school playgrounds 
under one man in each city. In San Francisco, 
qualified women directors have already been 
appointed for the two large playgrounds now 


Los Angeles has a model 


playground system and was the first city 
in the United States to organize a play- 
ground commission: 


youth, and argu- 
ing from condi- 
tions that no 
longerexist. Miss 
Addams has an- 
swered this argu- 
ment so convinc- 
ingly in ‘The 
Spirit of Youth 


and the City Streets’ that I can only advise 
those who have not read the book to lose no 


And then there will be 








Creed of the Playground Promoters 

1. WE BELIEVE THAT A CHILD HAS A 
RIGHT TO A PLACE OF HIS OWN FOR PLAY. 

2. WE BELIEVE THAT THE PLAY- 
GROUND IS THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

3. WE BELIEVE THAT THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF A PLAYGROUND SHOULD BE 
IN THE HANDS OF A PLAYGROUND 
CoMMISSION. 

4. WE BELIEVE THAT TRAINED LEAD- 
ERS SHOULD BE IN CHARGE OF THE 
PLAYGROUND, A WOMAN FOR THE GIRLS, 
AND A MAN FOR THE BOYS. 

5. WE BELIEVE THAT THE SALARY OF 
A PLAY-LEADER SHOULD BE COMPARA- 
BLE AT LEAST WITH THAT OF A TEACHER. 

6. WE BELIEVE THAT ADULTS SHOULD 
BE ENCOURAGED TO PLAY. 


needed no further ar- 
gument in favor of the 
provision that is being 
made all over the 
world, first for play 
space, that the ex- 
panding human beings 
on whom the future 
depends may have 
room to breathe, and 
then for such appara- 
tus as may supply to 
the city child, confined 
in ever-narrowing 
bounds, exercise that 
corresponds to that 
supplied by the 
“chores” and games 
that helped the last 
generation to grow 
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healthy bodies, and last and most important, 
expert oversight that will ensure fair play, 
make the plant accomplish all it is capable 
of, and serve to develop not only healthy 
bodies but healthy minds as well. 

The physicians and the sociologists have 
joined hands in this world-wide movement. 
Dr. Richard Cabot of Boston, speaking 
before the Fourth Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, re- 
joices in the fact that sober adults should 
meet in prayerful spirit and with missionary 
zeal to the end that they may spread abroad 
the gospel of play. He speaks of health as 
a “by-product” of rec- 
reation, and _ insists 
that play like art 
should be its own ex- 
cuse for being. There 
is beauty and renewal 
of the soul in play, 
and Dr. Cabot insists 
that this revitalizing 
of our lives, the re- 
charging of the batter- 
ies so to speak, is the 
birthright of all men, 
women and children. 

Formerly young and 
old united in the 
vigorous exercise of 
dancing on the village 
green. Religious festi- 
vals gave opportunity 
for appeal to the es- 
thetic sense, and may- 
pole dances, village 
festivals and fairs 
brought frequent op- 
portunity for recrea- 
tion. Only in America 


have we dared to 
flout this oldest and 
most powerful of human impulses. We 
have piled up bricks and stones, with a 


view to the material requirement of shelter 
for our workers, and the human need of 
freedom, opportunity for self-expression, 
recreation, we have not reckoned with. 
Left to itself, it has broken out in all sorts 
of inconvenient ways. Miss Addams quotes 
case after case from the records of the 
juvenile courts to show that the so-called 
crimes for which we provide a punishment 
of more repression are simply the expression 
of the natural instincts of youth in a way 
that has become dangerous to society 





Oliver W. Best, secretary of the Playground 
Association of California 
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through the congestion of city life. Building 
fires, for instance, which any adult of the 
past generation remembers as one of the 
joys of his youth, must not be allowed. 
Gathering old iron to sell, the resource of 
every enterprising boy, is forbidden to the 
city boy, who gathers from neighbors be- 
cause he is impelled to gather, and his own 
premises offer no field for operation. Steal- 
ing rides on trains is only a wrong way of 
satisfying the inevitable ‘“‘wanderlust,” and 
how natural to the city boy, whose only re- 
sources outside the narrow limits of his 
“flat,”’ it is mockery to call it his home, are 
the street and the pub- 
lic school, and some 
city public schools are 
so situated that when 
the children are turned 
into the “vard’ for 
a few moments, those 
who run must be 
placed on the deten- 
tion bench. The mar- 
vel is that they are 
not all criminals. 
Cities like Chicago 
and New York have 
been roused from the 
indifference which 
made such _ things 
possible, whole blocks 
of land have been 
purchased, and in 
some cases six-story 
buildings razed, to 
make room for the 
children to play. Cali- 
fornians when they 
have not thought 
about the matter are 
inclined to say ‘That 
is all very well for 
such cities as Chicago and New York, 
but we are not confronted with the 
same problem at all.” Ask some of the 
social workers in Los Angeles, or San 
Francisco, or even Oakland, Berkeley, or 
San Diego. We may have no slums, but 
we have thousands of children to whom the 
five-cent fare to the Golden Gate Park is 
prohibitive, and these children must find 
the recreation they crave and will have 
within a few blocks of their homes. The 
automobile and the motorcycle have made 
the street an unsafe place for small children 
to play, and how many vacant lots are left 























in the congested district where ball-playing 
will not endanger somebody’s windows? 
Who is to see that the leader of the “gang” 
does not become a bully, and that the little 
children are not in real danger when it is 
left to chance to decide where they shall 
play? It is all very well to say that parents 
should choose a neighborhood in which 
there is space for play. There are too many 
to whom such choice is impossible, and one 
bad boy moving into a neighborhood which 
was formerly safe may spread the infection 
of his evil influence to scores of children. 

It cannot be claimed that the public 


Clean sand and clean fun in the playground on California Field, University of California, 











serkeley 


playground automatically removes all these 
difficulties. To give him a space where he 
has a right to play does save many a child 
from a sense of being constantly under 
restraint, and of gaining any freedom he 
may achieve by evading the vigilance of the 
“cop,”’ which was the first step of course in 
the admirable education our cities give 
their future citizens in lawbreaking. So 
far, so good. Transferring the corner- 
grocery gang to the public playground does 
not convert it into a lawabiding, order- 
loving team. An ardent friend of the poor 
told me that she had her own pocket picked 














Model field house in the Slawson playground, Los Angeles 
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while engaged in opening the first play- 
ground in Chicago, and that they thought 
they would have to close the ground, for it 
was the regular rendezvous for a gang of 
thieves. Experience taught that to provide 
the ground and stock it with necessary 
apparatus would not make a playground, 
any more than building a building, and 
furnishing it with maps and books, would 
make a school. Human intelligence, and 
that of a high order, is absolutely necessary, 
to meet the thousand and one problems 
which will develop on any playground. 

The first playground in San Francisco 
was started in 1903 by the ladies of the 
California Club, to whom the board of edu- 
cation loaned a vacant lot. The ladies took 
turns in settling disputes and trying to keep 
order. Later a supervisor was provided 
by the board of education. A bond issue 
of $741,000 was voted for the purchase of 
playgrounds before the fire. Two large 
municipal playgrounds, one at North Beach 
and one at 7th and Harrison streets on the 
south side, are now in operation. Other 
sites have been acquired and are now being 
surfaced and developed. A salt-water swim- 
ming-tank is being installed on the North 
Beach ground, which forms a unit in the 
supplementary fire-protection system of the 
city, and incidentally furnishes an example 
of useful co-operation between different 
departments of the city government. For 
the San Francisco playgrounds are now 
under a playground commission, appointed 
by the mayor. 

‘The playground commission is a Cali- 
fornia innovation, the playgrounds in many 
cities being placed under the park commis- 
sion and in some cases under the board of 
education. Los Angeles, whose playground 
system has been the model for many other 
cities, was the first city in the United States 
to have a playground commission. Mrs. 
Willoughby Rodman, whose indefatigable 
efforts resulted in the opening of the first 
Los Angeles playground, is still the president 
of the commission. It conducts six per- 
manent playgrounds, and seven vacation 
playgrounds, owning property valued at 
$210,000. It has twenty-five acres of land 
and eight buildings, and has had appro- 
priations amounting to $192,000. The per- 
manent playgrounds are open thirty hours 
a week, and in 1910, 365,000 children— 
210,000 boys and 155,000 girls—visited the 
playgrounds. 





In addition to the playgrounds main- 
tained by the playground commission, the 
Los Angeles school department maintains 
playgrounds connected with the public 
schools. Wherever there is a school there 
must be children, and wherever there are 
children there is need of a playground. 
Securing adequate space in connection with 
each school to provide for all the activities 
of a well-conducted playground would be 
an ideal solution of the whole playground 
problem. The time may come when this 
solution will be reached. But at present it 
seems necessary to educate public opinion, 
and this the municipal playgrounds, con- 
ducted by the playground commission, 
will do. A combination of the two systems 
is perhaps superior to either alone. It has 
been found that little children can seldom 
go more than half a mile from home to play, 
and the playground attached to the public 
school should be available for such children. 
The large municipal playground, or recre- 
ation center, should be available for play 
festivals, interschool meets, exhibitions of 
folk dancing, etc. Los Angeles has 115 
playgrounds in connection with its public 
schools, and employs fifteen special teachers 
in its department of physical training. In 
1909-10, 400 interclass teams were organized, 
and these teams played 1832 games, in 
which 3449 pupils participated. During 
the same year 379 school teams were or- 
ganized; these teams played 1620 interschool 
games, 3436 pupils participating. The 
whole idea is to develop an interest in the 
games by having as many individuals take 
part in them as possible. The idea that one 
team of eleven or fifteen men should be 
developed to the point of professional skill 
in a game, and the rest of the school expend 
its energy in “rooting” is passing away. 
There will always be contests, but the fierce 
partisanship that is developed by our present 
system of college athletics has no place in 
the public schools, and may well be replaced 
by the more democratic contest in which 
school is pitted against school, or better yet, 
one class against another in the same school, 
each member having his part to play accord- 
ing to his strength, and counting as a factor 
in the final result. One of the illustrations 
shows the boys of a class drawn up ready 
to run a race, and only one who has seen it 
can realize how superior this form of relay 
race is to the cruel strain involved where 
the whole responsibility rests upon one man, 








































































I have not spoken of the activities which 
vary the work of a well-conducted play- 
ground. Games there must be of every 
variety for both boys and girls, slides and 
sand-boxes for the little children, steel bars 
to give plenty of play to the instinct inherited 
from our arboreal ancestors, with competent 
instruction to forestall accidents and too 
great strain. Folk dancing, an art which 
combines the best training for both grace 
and strength, should be given a prominent 
place, with regular gymnastics and body- 
building as a basis. Many forms of in- 
dustrial work can be used to advantage. 
Gardening should be carried on by the 
children. Some playgrounds make special 
provision for the little mothers, who bring 
their charges and deposit them in a safe 
place, while they seize a small share of their 
birthright. These hints of the many calls 
that are made on the men and women in 
charge of a playground give some idea of the 
importance of securing the highest type of 
personality and the best possible training 
in our supervisors. Anybody who is fond 
of children may feel that that ought to be a 
sufficient qualification. College athletes 





Little citizens out-of-doors—Echo Park playground, Los Angeles 


may think their knowledge of games suf- 
ficient to recommend them. A certain 
amount of familiarity with games that are 
played by the children is certainly essential, 
but of far greater importance. than any 
technical training is the knowledge of human 
nature, the ability to meet an emergency 
and act promptly and decisively. The play- 
leader must be a leader by virtue of a God- 
given gift. We all recognize the quality 
when it is present, though nobody can ex- 
plain in just what it consists. If the play- 
ground is to teach cleanliness, politeness, 
obedience to law, loyalty, justice, truthful- 
ness and determination, it must be con- 
trolled by a leader who possesses those 
qualities himself, and inspired by the ex- 
ample of men and women who are them- 
selves ideal citizens. 

Because California is such an ideal field 
for playground development, the idea of a 
state organization to help shape the move- 
ment and standardize the work occurred to 
Miss Bessie Stoddart, secretary of the Los 
Angeles playground commission. Dr. 
Luther Gulick, President of the National 
Playground Association of America, assisted 
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in the organization of the Playground Asso- 
ciation of California, a year ago last Decem- 
ber. Representatives of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara, San Diego, 
Fresno and San Jose, cities which already 
have playgrounds, and of Chico, Sacra- 
mento and Stockton, among cities that are 
about to develop them, with one repre- 
sentative of the rural recreation center in 
Marin county, made up the first board of 
directors, which arranged a three-days’ 
conference of playground workers, held at 
the St. Francis Hotel, December 15, 16 and 
17, 1910. Over one hundred delegates 
attended the sessions, which dealt with every 
phase of the work, the most successful being 
the luncheon given under the auspices of 
the Associated Charities of San Francisco. 
Four hundred guests were in attendance 
and displayed the liveliest interest in the 
subject under discussion, which was ‘The 
Girl and the Playground,” and the declara- 
tion of beliefs, quoted elsewhere in this 
article, was unanimously adopted. So much 
interest was developed at this conference, 
and so many requests for information and 
help have been received by the officers of 
the State Association, that a paid secretary 
has been employed who will give his entire 
time to the work. Mr. Oliver W. Best, an 
experienced playground worker of Los 
Angeles, has been engaged. He will 
make his headquarters in Oakland for 
the present, at the office of the Oakland 
Playground Commission, whose president, 
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Miss Ethel Moore, has been made 
president of the Playground Association of 
California. 

Those who are interested in starting play- 
grounds can secure from Mr. Best informa- 
tion in regard to the best form of ordinance 
by which cities may enable a commission 
to manage playgrounds, the best kinds of 
apparatus to install, the best way of laying 
out a given amount of ground, that every 
inch may be used to the best advantage, and 
the larger space required for ball games 
may not be so related to the space reserved 
for the smaller children as to endanger their 
lives or limbs. Mr. Best will have full 
information in regard to the universities 
and normal schools where play directors 
are being trained, and can direct those in 
authority where to look for competent men 
and women for the responsible work of 
play supervision. Some expensive mistakes 
have been made in the matter of providing 
supervision, and playgrounds have been 
closed as a public nuisance because the 
governing board failed to realize that an 
unsupervised or a badly supervised play- 
ground is a moral menace, instead of a 
blessing to a community. The warning 
cannot be too much emphasized ‘Don’t put 
all of your money into land and apparatus. 
If you cannot provide both, get your super- 
visor first, and he will attract enough children 
to make the apparatus a necessity, and it 
will come. Brains are of more value than 
even ball-bearing steel apparatus in making 
the playground a success.” 














Lining up for a relay race, one hundred and fifty boys participating 
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These three charadter studies by Frances A. Groff are the first in a series of condensed biographies. 


The Emperor of Imperial Valley 


F, HOLT is a down-on- 

the-ground, do-it-now 

man. Attempting to 

write a nutshell history 

e@ of this “Little Giant” of 

the Imperial Valley is something like trying 

to squeeze that valley into a city lot. For 
Mr. Holt has done many things. 

Though he protests that he entered the 
valley knowing nothing of law, school 
management, postoffice regulations, journal- 
ism or engineering, Mr. Holt has been suc- 
cessively and successfully justice of the 
peace, school director, postmaster, owner 
at one time or another of all the newspapers 
and banks in the valley and installer of 
practically every public utility except the 
canal—and_ he has had a toe in that too. 

“The Little Giant” is a modern Moses 
who has led people not out of, but into a 
desert, which he has transformed into an 
electric-lighted, power-run, fertile garden, 
and the warm little twenty thousand dollars 
he took into the valley ten years ago has 
been converted into a cool million. 

When, in 1900, W. F. Holt struck the 
Colorado desert, now known as the Imperial 
Valley, locators of desert-land claims had 
come and gone, and on the ground were 
only surveyors for the California Develop- 
ment Company. Earth had been moved 
on the canal in Mexico, but not a spade 
had been turned on California soil. The 
company, as always, was suffering for funds. 
Half in jest, Mr. Holt was told a telephone 
line and a newspaper were wanted. He 
offered to put these in, in return for canal 
stock. He accordingly installed a telephone 
line from Imperial townsite to the Mexican 
border, and going to the American Type- 
founders in Los Angeles, he ordered a first- 
class little newspaper outfit, a man who 
could both set type and write editorials, 
and a tent for pressroom, business office, 
editorial sanctum and home, sweet home. 

Locators coming in and out of the valley 
were struck by the spunk of the Imperial 


Press, and subscribed. Los Angeles mer- 
chants advertised in it, and wanted its news, 
and subscribed. Soon it had six hundred 
subscribers and was paying expenses in its 
desert tent. 

One of Mr. Holt’s first moves was to 
acquire for himself and his wife six hundred 
and forty acres of desert land. During 
1901-2 he handled water stock and land. 
He bought the rights and built the fifty odd 
miles of No. 7 Canal, and sold stock to 
settlers without any payments down, trusting 
to returns when the farmers had a start. 
This shows that helping others to help them- 
selves does not prevent a man from becom- 
ing a millionaire. 

The canal company had _ineffectually 
urged the Southern Pacific to run a line into 
the valley. In 1902 Mr. Holt said he would 
build the road. The survey was made to 
Imperial and the first ten miles graded when 
the Southern Pacific took over the project. 
Just as an example of the native sagacity of 
Mr. Holt: before the survey was made, with 
another man he walked over the ground, 
sticking flags in a preliminary survey, and 
not a flag varied more than two hundred 
yards from the final line. 

There is an old Arab proverb that oppor- 
tunity is like a baldheaded man with a 
beard—you can catch him coming, but you 
can’t catch him going. Mr. Holt has always 
grasped old Opportunity by the beard. 
Near the site of what is now the model town 
of Holtville, there is a drop in the Alamo 
river. Mr. Holt vaguely knew there was 
power in the fall, and conceived the idea of 
building a creamery and grist-mill to make 
a market for the produce of the people to 
whom he had sold land. The engineer he 
summoned told him there was sufficient 
water pressure to furnish power and light 
for the entire valley. Abandoning tempo- 
rarily the creamery and the mill, Mr. 
Holt organized the Holton Power Com- 
pany and built a 400 horse-power plant, 
which has since been increased to 2,800 
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horse-power. At first the new company 
had trouble in securing franchises in some 
of the towns. Mr. Holt determined there 
should be a market for his power if he had 
to create it. He and his associates, Red- 
lands capitalists, built the ice and cold- 
storage plant, creamery, packing-houses, 
and shops of any kind that would use power, 
even to a steam laundry, and loaned money 
to men to launch themselves in some of these 
enterprises. They also erected a model 
little opera-house and a hotel, and ran the 
waterworks and irrigating system of Holt- 
ville in connection with their power canal. 

The buildings were all to be constructed 
of brick. Mr. Holt started a brickyard. 
The question of transportation was raised. 
The Holton Interurban Railway Company 
was organized and a standard-gauge railway 
connects the valley towns. 

The railroad as first projected was to 
connect Holtville with the Southern Pacific 
line at Imperial. That town demanded a 
stiff sum for the franchise. Mr. Holt 
quietly dropped the junction of his line 
south of Imperial, thereby saving the con- 
struction of several miles of road. At the 
junction grew up El Centro, which in 1907 
won the seat of the newly established Im- 
perial county, formerly the eastern half of 
San Diego county. In the meanwhile Mr. 
Holt had won his power fight and there were 
thirty-five miles of transmission lines, and 
electrical substations in El] Centro, Imperial, 
Brawley and Calexico. 

Recently, although advised he would lose 
money, Mr. Holt formed the Imperial Gas 
Company, in order that valley housewives 
would no more have to cook by the danger- 
ous and malodorous gasoline. In six months 
this enterprise, like the others, was on a 
paying basis. 

It all sounds easy—on paper; but there 
were dark times in the valley, when the 
Colorado river got off its beat, flooded the 
Imperial canal, which flooded the Alamo 
and New rivers, which flooded the Salton 
sea, which threatened to flood and submerge 
the entire Imperial Valley. 

All the valley newspapers were in debt. 
Mr. Holt bought them, paid off their debts 
and ordered the former proprietors to con- 
tinue cheery publication. When men were 
tearing up in Calexico and the whole valley 
was in a panic, he went on building, hardly 
knowing from day to day in a two-years’ 
struggle where funds were coming from— 
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yet pay-day always saw his men satisfied. 
Others, under Mr. Holt’s optimistic ex- 
ample, plucked up heart of grace, and con- 
structed instead of demolishing. In that 
time of uncertainty and depression he led 
the settlers out of the Valley of Despair. 
“Holt knows” they said. “He is going 
ahead. The Imperial Valley will not be 
wiped from the map.” 

What did Holt know? No more than the 
rest. All that sustained him was blind faith 
that God, the government and the Southern 
Pacific would not let the potential possi- 
bilities of the second Nile region become 
a vanished dream. 

The old hymn says “God moves in a 
mysterious way, His wonders to perform”; 
but there is no mystery about the way the 
Colorado was dammed back to its beat. 
Many unsuccessful attempts had been made 
to stop the rampaging river. The only 
feasible way left was to get in a rock dam 
so quickly that it could not be washed away 
as it went in. Such a course would cost 
millions. E. H. Harriman, that world- 
genius, gave orders to go ahead. A tempo- 
rary bridge was thrown across the river, 
then 2,600 feet wide as against 500 when 
the damming was completed. All the 
available rolling stock of the Southern 
Pacific was put into requisition. Rock was 
hauled from every quarry within five hun- 
dred miles, and fast freight-trains were 
sidetracked to let the rock go through. The 
rock cars were run out on the bridge and a 
carload dumped every five minutes. But, 
as Mr. Kipling says, that is another story. 

Flood danger over, Mr. Holt continued 
with his work of building up the valley. 
Merchants coming in with a little money 
found more profit in buying and selling 
goods than in erecting buildings—so, to 
build up the towns, Mr. Holt as a private 
enterprise erected forty-six brick buildings 
in the various towns. The income from 
these is $35,000 to $45,000 a year and his 
elder daughter attends to this business. 
Miss Catharine has been a student at 
Berkeley and is a graduate of the Marl- 
borough School at Los Angeles, where her 
younger sister, Miss Chloe, is a pupil. Mr. 
Holt’s wife and daughter live at Redlands 
in a fine home and he rotates between that 
place and the Imperial Valley in one of the 
most elegant private cars in the country. 

W. F. Holt was born January 18, 1864, 
in north Missouri. His father, the son of a 


























W. F. Holt, the ““Emperor of Imperial Valley,” who has been successively and successfully 
justice of the peace, school director, postmaster, owner of every newspaper and 
bank in the valley and installer of every public utility except 
the canal—and he has had a toe in that too 


pioneer, had no early educational oppor- 
tunities, and learned to read and write only 
after he was grown. However, James Holt 
has earned a competence and the respect of 
his fellow-men, and about Newtown, Mis- 
souri, is an arbitrator of neighborhood 
difficulties just as his son, as justice of the 
peace, arbitrated with native wisdom in the 
valley. 

Mr. Holt’s “college education” consisted 
of desultory schooling on a log seat after 
rising at four o’clock and helping feed two 
hundred head of cattle. The boy was 
especially keen at geography, mathematics 


and spelling, and read with avidity histories 
and books of travel. Except for nine months 
in a business college in Quincy, Illinois, and 
for an occasional trip to Chicago or Kansas 
City with cattle and hogs, Mr. Holt re- 
mained on the farm until he was twenty-one, 
when, almost simultaneously, he married 
Miss Fannie Jones of the next farm and set 
up a small shop. It took four years and 
three small mercantile enterprises to lose 
the $5,000 his wife brought as dower. The: 
had been sweethearts from babyhood and 
she was just as proud of him then as today. 
All wives take notice! Because she never 
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complained, her husband has given her 
$100 for every dollar he lost. A slight ex- 
ercise in mental arithmetic shows Mrs. Holt 
to be worth half a million. 

Mr. Holt then worked several years at 
$50 a month in a country bank, made a little 
money in investments and removed to Colo- 
rado, where he remained six years as super- 
intendent of an agency for the Singer 
Machine Company. He also experimented 
in soap manufacturing, and, with friends, 
lost every cent. Since, though under no 
legal nor even moral obligation to do so, 
he has returned his friends what they lost, 
with interest at six per cent. Mr. Holt says 
that the money put into his failures was the 
best investment he ever made, for they 
brought experience, which has been the 
foundation stone of his structure of success. 

Leaving Colorado, Mr. Holt established 
a small bank with $5,000, $4,000 borrowed 
from his father. In two years he paid his 
father, cleaned up $22,000 and moved to 
Redlands, California. Hearing of the Im- 
perial Valley, he settled his wife and girls 
in a $2,000 cottage and with the before- 
mentioned $20,000 went into the valley— 
which brings us back to the point of be 
ginning. 

Mr. Holt’s pioneering was not all beer and 
skittles, though some of the experiences 
make amusing reading. 

In the early days, drinking water had to 
be hauled from a deep hole whirled out by 
overflow from the Colorado, about eight 
miles west of Imperial. As the hole went 
down, the coyotes and rabbits that fre- 
quented the place for drink often slipped 
on the loose, slimy banks, fell in, and 
drowned. If the bodies floated near shore, 
the pioneers waded in and pulled them out: 
if not, they waited perforce until the corpses 
did float in, and continued, also perforce, to 
drink the water. 

If the reader ever meets Mr. Holt, ask 
him about the Chinese commissary who 
made preserves from wormy prunes. It is 
a story to be told, but not published. 

When somebody had to be postmaster, 
Mr. Holt accepted the title and salary of $4 
a month and paid a woman $40 to run the 
works. In the same way he became justice 
of the peace. One day the deputy sheriff 
asked if he could arrest a man without a 
warrant. The justice searched his political 
and criminal codes in vain and told the 
marshal to arrest him anyway. Mr. Holt 
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says he never cost San Diego county a cent, 
for he settled every case out of court. 

Pioneering in Arizona had taught him 
many things; among them—personal con- 
victions aside—that it was a matter of busi- 
ness to keep liquor out of, and religion in, 
the Imperial Valley. As a consequence, 
Imperial is the only county west of the 
Rockies that has never had a licensed saloon 
and it has never been without a church. 
The first was in a tent in the desert, and in 
the first two years $2,000 were transferred 
from Mr. Holt’s trousers pockets to those 
of Brother Hay. 

Early in the game Mr. Holt had to ride 
thirty-two miles to the railroad to meet a 
business engagement at San Diego. With 
a half-gallon canteen he started on his wheel. 
One-third on his way he began to be over- 
come. The thermometer stood 114 degrees 
in the shade—and no shade. Water gave 
out. In Mr. Holt’s lexicon were no such 
words as “turn back,’”’ and had he not met 
a freight team—. Ever since he has had 
an unconquerable aversion for bicycles. 

When the valley was young, whiskers grew 
apace, for no barbershops existed. One 
day at Redlands Mr. Holt’s attention was 
attracted by a crowd. A deputy sheriff was 
auctioning off a barbering outfit. Mr. Holt 
bid it in, had it boxed and shipped to Im- 
perial, and noised about among the barbers 
that employment awaited one of the brother- 
hood. This brought within the week an 
inquiry from Long Beach. Mr. Holt warned 
the man that he must supplement his bar- 
bering with some other means of livelihood. 
The barber replied that he had once learned 
carpentering, had amassed only $60 in 
thirteen years of barbering, and couldn’t do 
any worse. A few days later a man, woman 
and little boy stepped from the Imperial 
stage. In half an hour the man had the 
Redlands outfit unpacked, his chair set 
up on the desert, and beards beginning to 
drop upon its “dusty face.” He was kept 
busy as a barber, his wife started a restau- 
rant, and three years later they took away 
$6,000 to lose in Goldfield. 

Mr. Holt is something of a politician. 
In the county-seat fight, Imperial precinct 
had, approximately, six-sixteenths of a vote, 
Brawley precinct about three-sixteenths, 
and the remaining precincts about seven- 
sixteenths—not a cheering outlook for El 
Centro, for Brawley was north of Imperial 
and would naturally favor it. Mr. Holt 




























































tried a raw trick, but it worked. He got the 
Brawley people into the fight for themselves, 
quietly contributed to the fund for a brass 
band, and all its votes but sixteen were cast 
for that place, allowing El Centro to come 
in winner. El Centro continues to win. 
It is the third place in point of shipping on 
the Los Angeles division of the Southern 
Pacific, $2,500,000 worth of produce being 
exported last year. 

Mr. Holt is modest and unassuming, with 
a look of quiet power combined with the 
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naiveté and sweetness of a child. He is not 
without enemies, for this world is so clut- 
tered with people that a man cannot move 
far without stepping on somebody’s toes; 
but one of his favorite games is overcoming 
an enemy and converting him into a friend. 
Imperial Valley has not increased 15,000 or 
more per cent from the first settler in 1900 
without some bitterness; but that has all 
been washed away, and the story is full of 
the milk of human kindness from start to 
finish. 


Paloma and Karla Schramm 


HOUGH a pen were dipped in gall, 

honey would flow from it when writing 
of Paloma Schramm. To treat of Paloma 
without mentioning Karla would be like 
omitting an inevitable corollary from a 
geometrical Q. E. D. San Francisco cra- 
dled Paloma; Los Angeles Karla. Their 
parents were substantial Germans, the father 
a mechanical engineer. 

When Paloma, aged five, played at a Los 
Angeles benefit, Herr Thilo Becker heard 
of the little genius, and her baby fingers 
gained his invaluable guidance at the piano. 
In 1897, eight-year-old Paloma made her 
bow, while Karla, aged five, arranged the 
artist’s footstool. Paloma played her own 
compositions, as well as the masters’, and 
improvised from themes. 

Los Angeles went wild over the really 
charming music and the beautiful children. 
Musicians and curiosity seekers beat a path 
to the old Schramm adobe, set among 
bumpy cut-back eucalypti and giant cy- 
press. It was breaking into an enchanted 
garden. We who were privileged to walk a 
while therein will always see in the women 
the children they used to be: Paloma, pure- 
lipped, serious-eyed, with perfect skin and 
golden hair, was ‘‘bright, with something of 
an angel light”; and about the pretty Karla 
was an indescribable elfin grace. 

An old tinpan piano adorned the 
Schramm adobe, and rustic furniture made 
by papa. To sleep, one went above, not by 
stairs, but the primitive ladder. In the 
grounds mechanical Papa Schramm _ had 
laid out a miniature river and falls, and 
built a little mill, and a cracked doll leaned 
from the mill window. Then there was the 
Spider Tower in the old windmill, where 
the children’s dolls dispossessed the original 





owners. Paloma’s composing desk stood 
in the blessed California sunshine. Near by 
was the turning-pole and the ‘“‘Operi Haus,” 
where the babies enacted Wagnerian music 
dramas read by their father. The first was 
Lohengrin—and thereof a tale. When the 
dove descends to take the swan’s place, a 
wounded wood-dove—a real ‘‘Paloma”’ 
dove—lighted upon the page. This dove 
the children nursed and carried with them 
on their travels, to bury it finally by moon- 
light in the Gulf of Mexico, with ceremonies 
and tears. 

From their Eden the children toured 
southern California, took San Francisco and 
Denver by storm, electrified Mexico City 
and Havana, and essayed New York. From 
New York to England, where Mme. Melba, 
who had in San Francisco promised each 
child a doll, came to them at once: “Am I 
not a very naughty, naughty girl! Tomor- 
row you shall play for some people and then 
the dollies!’ Through Melba, Joachim 
and royalty and Lady Randolph Churchill 
and many others heard the infants—for 
Karla was playing now too. 

On went these inspired babies to Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Austria. In 
Leipsic Paloma played for the critics, who 
loudly praised the “wunder-kind.” 

During her travels Paloma improvised 
from themes supplied by Joachim, Melba, 
Campanaro, Henschel, Sembrich, Dam- 
rosch, Kneisel, Schroeder, Svecenski, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Ysaye, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, Paderewski, Gabrilovitch, Mascagni, 
Fritzi Scheff, Joseffi. 

From Europe the children returned to 
Los Angeles, which welcomed her darlings 
at a packed concert. Six months of quiet, 
and needed schooling under Herr Becker, 











Paloma and Karla Schramm, at the ages of eight and five 
respectively. Paloma was then playing her own com- 


positions and those of the masters in public 


and the birds of passage again take flight. 

San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
hear them, and a vacation in Alaska is 
programmed, but not carried out. At 
Juneau, Knowles, once the concert-master 
of the Thomas Orchestra, plans a concert. 
The auditors pay in nuggets and dust. 
Then on to Skagway, Sitka, White Horse, 
Dawson City, Grand Forks, with golden 
reward from the miners. The children are 
wonderfully robust: they give a performance 
after an eighteen-mile walk between Daw- 
son City and Grand Forks. 

Giving concerts en route, on to Chicago, 
where Paloma has thorough piano discipline 
under Mrs. Regina Watson and composition 
with Adolph Weidig. In 1907 Paloma com- 
petes with veteran composers in a public 
contest, and her ‘‘Sonata in B minor’ wins 
the gold medal. In 1909 she is soloist with 
the Thomas Orchestra, and plays in Chi- 
cago, New York and Boston. Karla also 
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makes her début as a pianist in 
Chicago. 

The girls, now entering woman- 
hood, return to Los Angeles early 
in 1910. At two recitals they re- 
ceive ovations and then settle 
down to hard work under the be- 
loved and faithful Herr Becker, 
who is planning a concert tour for 
the coming winter. Next year, 
with his wife and Paloma and 
Karla, to Berlin, where the girls 
will make their grownup débuts 
and receive their artists’ “lettres 
de cachet.” 

Meanwhile the two girls live and 
teach in a tiny Los Angeles cottage, 
where Paloma invites favored ones 
to “myself-cooked” dinners—for 
these girls, with all their education, 
retain the German accent and 
idioms. 

Education: we have come near 
leaving these pretty creatures 
without any! All they had before 
the Chicago years was taught by 
their father in German. One of 
their first acquaintances in Chicago 
was Miss Haire, principal of the 
University School for Girls. This 
school they entered. Paloma was 
then thirteen, Karla just turned 
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eleven. Miss Haire asked what 
studies they were prepared to 
take. They confidently answered 


“Greek and Roman history, English litera- 
ture, French, Latin, astronomy and algebra!”’ 

They were entered accordingly. Paloma 
could read English a littk—Karla not a 
word. The first day paralyzed the infant 
prodigies. They managed to conceal their 
ignorance, as fortunately they were not 
called upon to recite. That night they 
looked up every word in their lessons in an 
English-German dictionary. Every night 
they repeated the process. School from 
8.30 to 2; then five or six hours’ piano 
practice; then study until two or three in 
the morning. Sometimes they never went 
to bed. 

The Schramm girls’ compositions were 
never misspelled, because every word was 
painfully looked up. They stayed with their 
class and when, at the end of six years, they 
stopped school, it was with the highest rec- 
ords in mathematics, English composition 
and history of art. 






























































Sticking qualities, combined 
with native genius, are bound to 
win, and the future will write large 
the names of Paloma and Karla 
Schramm. 


Cy 
A Pioneer Palette 


AL the young artists in Cali- 
fornia can look up to William 
Keith as their grand old shaggy 
father in art. Not many know him 
personally, very few intimately. 
He is patriarchally remote and lofty, 
o’ertopping them like the highest 
peak of a range, exciting in the 
acolyte awe and respect and a little 
fear of his severe standards and 
judgments. 

Get the man on nearer view—the 
austerity fades, the brusquerie was 
of your own imaginings: you behold 
a gentle, unassuming being, in 
whom mystic, master-workman, 
canny Scot and pure-hearted child 
are blended in just the right pro- 
portions. You find him physically 
smaller than his portraits have led 
you to limn him—less leonine, more 
human. 

William Keith was an Argonaut 
ten years late. He found his pot of 
gold at the end of the proverbial 
rainbow—only it was the rainbow 
he was chasing and not the gold. No 
prospector’s feet ever trod more peaks or 
valleys in search of the yellow dust than 
William Keith in his quest for beauty and 
truth. He studied the trees until every 
variety was familiar to him. He watched 
the landscape in all weathers and times of 
day and night, catching it in its rarest moods. 
At first-hand he gained knowledge concern- 
ing all the California birds, their habits and 
haunts. Not a creature of the wild but 
encountered him in his lonely ramblings. 
They neither feared not threatened him, 
and he sometimes laughingly boasts that 
they came to pose for him. 

“But soft,” as the immortal bard says, 
here we have Mr. Keith in a beauteous 
wilderness, cajoling the birds, leaning 


familiarly against the trees, fraternizing by 
eating cinnamon buns with the cinnamon 
bear, without explaining how we set him 
And he had come some distance. 


there. 
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Paloma and Karla today. 
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arl These young Californians have 
made brilliant records as pianists throughout 
Europe and America 


Born November 31, 1839, in Old Meldrum, 
Scotland, a posthumous child of fine old 
Bruce and Keith stock, he lived for several 
years with his grandparents on the lands 
of Cowie, near Dunottar Castle, the old 
manorial seat of the Keiths—one of whom, 
Earl Marischal Keith, was field marshal to 
Frederick the Great, and as such has twice 
been cast in bronze. This is to make you 
understand that young Keith started in life 
with good blood, if nothing else. 

A momentous change to the New World 
with his mother and sisters was made when 
William was twelve. The little lad was 
apprenticed to a wood engraver, and came 
in time to be Harper & Brothers’ most 
valued man in that line. Just about the 
time he gained his majority, wood engraving 
had passed its meridian. The more rapid 
and popular processes by photography were 
supplanting it. Thus was sidetracked this 
young man who from childhood had been 
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harnessed to the study of one arduous and 
preoccupying trade to the exclusion of all 
else that would gain him a livelihood. It 
proved in the end a conspicuous instance 
of the jewel hid in adversity. Keith wan- 
dered out to California in 1859, ten years 
after the first rush for gold, bent on a small 
mission for the Harpers, and filled with a 
desire to paint. This wish was father to 
some orders from the Oregon Navigation 
Company, for which he plastered paint on 
canvas by the yard. Fortunately for Mr. 
Keith and his young and uninstructed en- 
deavors, art criticism on the Pacific Coast 
was only in its swaddling-clothes, while art 
had got into short dresses and was occupying 
itself delightedly in finding its legs for 
standing purposes. But for this start over 
the critic, budding genius might have been 
nipped in its own bud. Happily the young 
painter had the faculty of realizing his 
technical shortcomings. His Scotch sense 
knew how to distinguish between good 
weave and shoddy. While he was studying 
nature at first-hand he also dug for technical 
knowledge in books, and had a few lessons 
from an artist named Brooks. In a country 
where a gold strike had been made, people 
were liberal, and young Keith had many 
orders at advancing prices, so that he was 
enabled to go to Dusseldorf to study. He 
returned in 1871 from the scene of his 
technical labors, and it was not until 1883 
that he again went abroad, this time locating 
in Munich. A third foreign trip he passed 
principally in the south of Europe, where he 
became enamoured of the imaginative vivid 
colorfulness of Velasquez. 

Mr. Keith divides art development into 
three stages: first, a desire to paint without 
knowing how to accomplish that end; 
second, the acquisition of technical knowl- 
edge and training; third, that joy with 
which, released from the pedagogue, yet 
with the technical skill acquired in the 
school, the artist dashes upon the canvas 
with sure, almost mechanical strokes the 
images of his early creative impulses. The 
illusive visions of former years he can now 
imprison in paint. Some of the most 
evanescent moods of nature, even to the 
rainbow’s lovely form, can be portrayed to 
our never-ceasing delight. And an artist 
with the mystic turn of Mr. Keith often adds 
“the gleam, the light that never was on sea 
or land, the consecration and the poet’s 
dream.”’ It is this quality in Keith’s paint- 
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ings which Atkins has described as ‘the 
touch of spirit upon matter.” 

Mr. Keith points out the danger in the 
schools to the pupil who is gaining technical 
skill, of losing his desires and aspirations 
and becoming a mere dauber guided by a 
set of rules. Keith himself thought at this 
stage that all his creative power was killed. 
He did not recognize the growing pains in 
his wings. He thought they came from 
clipping and had “days of agony.” 

Technique, in art as in music, has always 
seemed to me the boat that carries precious 
freight to its destination. Without the boat 
the trip would be impossible: without the 
load of genius, inspiration, the divine spark, 
or whatever it may be termed, the trip is 
purposeless. Thus we must find, plus the 
mirror held up to nature, the personality of 
the painter behind his picture, otherwise 
it is without life or soul, photographic or 
worse than photographic. Personality is 
too subtle a thing to be defined, though it 
can be keenly felt by every one, and it is 
this universal recognition that proclaims 
a man great. 

Keith’s mystic nature has already been 
spoken of. Something of fatalism and 
pantheism enter into his personal creed, 
and he has, in a sense, embraced Sweden- 
borgism. Probably his closest friend is 
Joseph Wooster, pastor in San Francisco 
of the Swedenborgian sect, who in Mr. 
Keith’s very serious and long continued 
illness has been a constant visitor. Other 
intimates of the artist are Charles Keeler, 
the Berkeley poet, Dr. Edward R. Taylor, 
ex-mayor of San Francisco, and Miss Ina 
Coolbrith, author of ‘“‘Songs from the Golden 
Gate” and president of the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association. These friends 
united with many others in making Mr. 
Keith’s attainment to threescore years and 
ten a day of jubilee, with tributes to the man 
and the artist. 

One of Mr. Keith’s few intimate associ- 
ations was with the late George Inness. 
Inness came to California in 1890 for his 
health, and every day of his two-months’ 
stay he spent in Keith’s studio, painting and 
discussing painting. Their art had much 
in common in spite of radical differences of 
method. Inness put his canvas through a 
definite and prolonged number of stages 
and treatments, while Mr. Keith usually 
paints with speed and certainty the vision 
of the moment. 














































William Keith, California's pioneer of the palette, who, prospecting for color in western 
wildernesses, has given his wealth of art to the world 


Such prolific and rapid working as that 
of Mr. Keith has naturally been productive 
of large results. Jacob Schiff has presented 
a number of his paintings to the Frankfort 
Gallery, and a number of them have place 
in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington and 
in the Chicago and Brooklyn art museums. 
Thousands of his pictures are owned in 
California and throughout the United States, 
and among his patrons have been Jacob 
Schiff, E. H. Harriman, Senator Clarke, 


Francis Burton Harrison, W. F. Herrin, 
Collis P. Huntington, Mr. McKim and 
D. H. Burnham. With all this distributed 
wealth of pictures, the fire following the 
earthquake of 1906 destroyed some three 
thousand canvases in Mr. Keith’s studio. 
The artist started to work like a titan to 
replace them. His doctors warned him of a 
breakdown, but it did not come at once. 
For the past year, however, he has been 
much broken in health, and _ spends 
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comparatively little time in his studio. 
It may be of interest to show something 
of the man in his human relationships and 
aspects. Two of the sisters who accom- 
panied him as a child to New York are now 
living in California. After seventeen years 
of wedded life, his first wife, who was Mary 
Elizabeth Emerson, died in March, 1882, 
leaving two children, Charles W., and 
Mary Hortense, now Mrs. Edward N. 
Harmon of Belvedere, and four young 
people now call the artist grandfather. 
Mr. Keith, a very affectionate and domestic 
man, married again in June, 1883, the 
daughter of Judge John McHenry, a 
pioneer. Mrs. Keith is a graduate of the 
University of California, and the first woman 
to finish the course at Hastings Law College. 
She is an ardent suffragist and so is Mr. 
Keith, who says: “Hang the men! They 
can take care of themselves. I always like 
to help the women out.” 

His wife says that people who think Mr. 
Keith stern are mistaken; that he is jolly 
and full of fun; cares for a few intimates 
and those deeply; and is childlike and simple 
in his tastes. He used to have a beautiful 
tenor voice and was fond of singing Scotch 




















Mount Hamilton 


ballads. He has also been much enamoured 
of amateur ‘play actin” rigged up and done 
on the spur of the moment among a little 
inner circle of friends. Among participants 
in these frolics were the late Professor 
Joseph Le Conte and his wife; and the 
characters assumed ranged from Shylock 
to Aunt Dinah. One evening two young 
men, friends of the Keiths, dressed for 
dinner as Susan B. Anthony and Anna B. 
Shaw. The Keiths were in the secret, but 
the Le Contes were completely fooled. 
Since Mr. Keith’s illness he does not take 
part in these frolics, but he keenly enjoys 
impersonations by others. 

Though an honorary member of the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco Mr. Keith 
has never been counted among the habitués. 
He has always spent his evenings at home, 
where his wife reads aloud to him by the 
hour, and translates from French, German 
and Spanish works. He is a temperate 
man in eating and drinking, and his only 
intemperance has been in his work. Since 
he overreached himself he passes most of 
his time in quiet at his charming modest 
little home at Berkeley, just adjoining the 
campus filled with the live-oaks that he loves. 
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Mount Hamilton 


Named for the Rev. Laurentine Hamilton, of Oakland, California, who died 1882 


By INA CooLsritH 


Through the still darks, the searchers, from this height, 
Vigil the wheeling worlds upon their course; 


He, its name-giver, seeking supreme light, 


Beyond the stars sought and beheld their source. 





























“Everybody lies, 
more or less,” 
observed Leftingwell 


ROUPED about the camp-fire 
and basking in its light, the 
members of our party were 
engaged one night in an ani- 
mated conversation upon the 

subject of liars, their uses and shortcomings. 

‘““Everybody lies, more or less,’’ observed 
Leffingwell. “A weakling will lie offhand, 
with no possible motive, even at times when it 
is to his advantage to tell the truth. A strong 
man will lie only when there is some great 
object to be gained. The average person 
lies on occasions, particularly upon his re- 
turn from a hunting or fishing trip.” 

“How about a man whose profession leads 
him into positions where he needs to lie for 
safety?” I asked the scholar. “I mean a 
burglar—thug—a man whose wanderings 
force him into strange situations?” 

Leffingwell smiled. ‘Well, that depends 
entirely upon the conditions, for a criminal 
is either a very weak man or an exceedingly 
strong one. Do you know of such a case?” 

I did, and I told the story that was once 
unfolded to me by one Smith, a gentlemen 
of highly disreputable morals. 





Once upon a time—not so very long ago, 
either—there was a county-seat in our great 
southwest wherein resided a certain sheriff. 
I shall not divulge the name of either town 
or sheriff, as sheriffs have feelings and if said 
feelings are hurt by hardhearted ridicule, 
one is apt to discover that they possess fists 
and guns as well. However, for the reason 
that things have to have some name, we shall 
call the town Infierno—which is not its 
name, but its climate. The sheriff we shall 
call Jim Butler—the Honorable James But- 
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In the Nevada Ranges 
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The Sentimental Liar 


ler, if you please, who had been duly elected 
because his party was in power, not because 
of the Honorable Jim’s particular fitness for 
the duties of a sheriff. In the main, a 
sheriff has only to serve a few papers, run 
a few hobos out of the county, swap yarns 
with people in the office of the county jail or 
in the town hotel, and keep a wary eye upon 
the next election. Such was the life of the 
Honorable Jim during the first few months 
of his incumbency, till the Fourth of July 
came, and found the town of Infierno in a 
spasm of speech-making, barbecues, fire- 
works and arnica. 

On this glorious day, Jim spent his 
time and most of his ready coin buying 
liquid and nicotine refreshments for his 
various constituents, then strolled around to 
the “‘park”’-in the center of town to attend 
the harangue of the district attorney, who 
had been chosen orator of the day. 

Suddenly an excited person pressed 
through the holiday crowd and made his 
tortuous way to the sheriff’s side. Gasping 
words were uttered, a finger was pointed at a 
saloon far down a side street, then the two 
proceeded in the direction indicated. The 
curious multitude followed as a matter of 
course. Arriving at his destination, the 
sheriff was surprised and mortified to find a 
most desirable constituent, one Tom Wes- 
ton, lying in a limp heap upon the floor. 
The occupants of the place were standing 
about the body, staring at it in awe and 
silence, and even the bartender was motion- 
less, dismayed by the grim occurrence. The 
sheriff himself was rather shaken, but pluck- 
ing up courage, he turned questioningly to 
the gentleman behind the bar. 
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as Mesquite Sprii 





“Stranger done it,” said that worthy in a 
low voice. ‘‘Never saw him before. Young 
feller. Old Tawm was the only person here 
when he came in. Tawm, he knocked the 
cuss down after a while an’ then the feller 
pulled a gun an’ plugged him. That’s all I 
know about it.” 

The saloon-keeper shrugged his shoulders 
in sorrowful resignation. It was not his 
business, anyhow. Jim chewed on his cigar 
and looked grave. This was his first serious 
case and he felt the responsibility keenly. 

“Did Tawm pull a gun too?” he inquired 
of the bartender. 

“Nope,” replied that person. ‘Feller shot 
Tawm from the floor, then got up and made 
his getaway. Tawm didn’t have a gun with 
him.” 

“The coward,’ murmured the sheriff 
musingly, chewing his still unlit cigar. ‘‘Did 
he get away on a hoss?” 

The bartender nodded an affirmative. 
“Buckskin,” he added. “Don’t know 
whose it was.”’ 

The sheriff looked thoughtful and judicial. 
Then turning to the crowd he asked if any- 
one had seen a man on a buckskin horse. 
The answers were immediate. 

“Which way did he go?” asked the sheriff. 

“Went north,” answered one. 

“West,” quoth another. 

“T seen him go down that street,” averred 
still another, pointing toward the east. 

The sheriff looked worried, then hastily 
gathering a mounted posse and bundling a 
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few things on an extra packhorse, he started 


out for the great desert in pursuit of the male- 


a 7 factor. He took the trail to the west—the 

AY: criminal meanwhile had ridden north. 
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‘ NW oo ™ _ Senor José Miguel Maria Hernando y 
y Ta i, PS Sanchez lolled in the shade of a willow-tree 
SSN \\ Ho AF ONS : by a murky water-hole, thrumming his over- 
: VY \ \ ‘ worked guitar aimlessly and singing some 
| Ls oe —_—— crazy song about “‘dolces” and 
\ REA ey seoritas” in a high falsetto 
=S 4 VIF NS Sir ' voice. Sanchez was happy, for 
an OE = Z xe A eee the world had been very good 
-\ = : NY co“ Y - to him recently. His partner, 
oe le \\\\2 9 ; Fernandez, had just returned 
BG . ‘we > ‘ from the far-away city of In- 
Ss : ti fierno and brought with him 
many things good to eat and 
drink, the sheep had behaved 
: very well during his absence, and 
Ike the Weeper sat by a pool of tepid water known the shade of the willow-tree 


(what there was of it) was at the 
present instant most delightful. Sanchez 
also knew that his would be the next turn to 
visit town, and though the long three-day 
ride over the torrid treeless mountains and 
valleys was not particularly exhilarating, a 
certain dark senorita awaited him in the 
Mexican part of the town. 

Now, this gentleman was not the exact 
pattern of a Romeo, or anything like that; of 
course his were the same thoughts that occu- 
pied the mind of the Shakesperian hero, but 
in point of dress and general debility there 
was little resemblance. Sanchez was dirty. 
Months of sheep-herding, walking in the fine 
dust thrown up by the innumerable tiny 
hoofs, the almost total lack of bathing facil- 
ities and the absolute lack of energy to avail 
himself of those which were obtainable, had 
transformed him into rather a disreputable 
specimen of humanity. Fernandez, whose 
buckskin horse was hobbled near the water- 
hole, was very much the same in general 
appearance; however, soon after his arrival 
he had walked around on a tour of inspec- 
tion, leaving that part of the world near 
the willow-tree in charge of Sanchez, 
who was just about to compose some new 
roundelay when the business end of a great 
long tube loaded with slugs was thrust 
around the trunk of the tree and a voice 
uttered “‘Han’s up!” 

The safety and well-being of José-etcet- 
era-Sanchez were dearer to him than any- 
thing else; therefore before the peremptory 
command had been fully spoken, the guitar 

















had fallen to his knees and his hands were 
waving as far as possible above his head. 
His heart began to beat rapidly. Though 
surprised, he still had the power to wonder 
which of his various wrongdoings was the 
cause of this retribution. Was it the stab- 


bing of Mateo down on the railroad six - 


months ago? Did this have anything to do 
with the Chinamen he had run across the 
border on the eve of Easter Sunday? 

Presently a disgusted voice came from 
behind the tree and the barrel of the gun was 
withdrawn. ‘Well, ’m ——!” exclaimed 
the person behind the gun. ‘Boys, it’s only 
Sanchez!” 

A chorus of disappointed grunts echoed 
from the chaparral in the rear of the spring 
and several heavily armed men made their 
way to the waters. The dusty figure of Jim 
Butler emerged from the willow-tree and 
stood in front of the amazed sheep-herder. 

Mr. Butler was hot, tired, thirsty and dis- 
gruntled. The long monotonous ride to Wil- 
low Springs, with only one small water-hole 
on the way, had transformed the once genial 
sheriff into a rather surly individual, and now 
that the net result of all his travail was nil— 
or rather Sanchez—he was almost willing to 
resign his arduous office and seek more pleas- 
ant occupation. But though Mr. Butler 
weighed two hundred and twenty pounds 
and felt the heat keenly, his soul was uplifted 
by a true and loyal sense of duty. Therefore 
after ascertaining that the buckskin horse 
was the property of an inoffensive Mexican 
—as Mexicans go—he determined to seek 
other trails in a relentless pursuit of the 
malefactor. This decision he conveyed to 
his companions, who instantly demurred. 

“Aw, we’ve done all that can be done,” 
quoth the spokesman of the mutineers. 
“Can’t expect us to chase all over the 
world after the feller.’ 

“Well,” said Jim thoughtfully, “how 
about Mesquite Springs? He might 
have made for there.” 

The spokesman looked scornfully at 
the sheriff. ‘Yep, he might have,” he 
responded. ‘‘It’s fifty-five miles northeast 
o’ here, with no water between.” 

“T’m going anyhow,” said the sheriff 
in final decision. ‘You fellows don’t 
have to go if you don’t want to.”’ 


Mr. Ike Smith, alias Ike the Weeper, 
alias James Barlow, alias Big-nose Ike, 
alias several other things, sat bathing his 
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feet in the pool of tepid water known at Mes- 
quite Springs. Mr.Smith’s spirit wasincased 
in a deep, brooding gloom. He had fought 
about nothing with a stranger, had been 
soundly thrashed, and had killed said stran- 
ger in a moment of blind passion. There- 
upon coming to his senses, he had helped 
himself to the first saddled horse within 
reach and had bounded into the strange 
limitless desert; what really worried that 
estimable gentleman was the fact that his 
ankle had been badly sprained in a little 
argument with his rather peevisi: mount on 
the way from town, his hast‘ly pilfered food 
supply had almost vanished, and to cap the 
climax, the aforesaid prevish mount had 
foundered himself with overmuch indulg- 
ence in the waters of Mesquite Springs. 

Somewhere in the tangle of mesquite 
about the spring a slight sound was heard as 
of soft footfalls, the rattle of canteens upon 
a moving animal, the parting of stray twigs 
of thorny bushes. The cautious Mr. Smith 
silently limped behind a thick clump of brush 
and awaited developments. The noise 
slowly became nearer and of increasing vol- 
ume, then suddenly ceased. 

The utterly demoralized Jim Butler had 
arrived at the outer fringe of mesquite; tying 
his tired horses to a group of springy bushes, 
he proceeded cautiously in the direction of 
the waters. Preceded by the lamed 
Mr. Smith on the saddle- horse, with the 
pack-animal ambling behind, the Hon. 
Jim blithely started for Infierno on the next 
morning, master of all he surveyed and in 
absolute control of the situation. 

Mr. Smith has since described that jour- 
ney in the lurid and flowery metaphor of a 


master of profanity. The pair had 
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“You 


steal my horse,” said the sheriff, “and then 
make a getaway” 
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strayed far away from their trail during 
a long night march and had become lost in 
the heart of the great desert. The water in 
the canteens became less and less, the heat 
more agonizing, the pain in Mr. Smith’s 
ankle increasingly unbearable. Ridge after 
ridge was crossed and valley after valley. 
The packhorse became useless and was 
mercifully shot, and what remained of food 
and water was transferred to the overworked 
saddle-animal. Mr. Smith rapidly became 
delirious; Mr. Butler did his best to help his 
unfortunate companion, but helpless him- 
self, he could do little. Traveling by night, 
trying to sleep in the pitiless glare of the sun 
by day, the pair had almost given up all 
hope, when from the top of a long bare ridge 
Mr. Butler’s eyes beheld a patch of green in 
a valley below. Willow Springs! Mr. But- 
er started his emaciated procession onward 
with renewed vigor and arrived at the waters 
when barely able to crawl. 


Three days were spent at Willow Springs 
in order to give Smith time to recuperate 
from his fever, and Sanchez and Fernandez 
were most generous in supplying accommo- 
dation for both the sick man and the sheriff. 
Fernandez, however, had met a gentleman 
recently who had conveyed the information 
that the citizens of Infiernohad become more 
and more incensed over the murder of Wes- 
ton, and were contemplating a highly elab- 
orate reception for Smith in case of his 
capture. Under the willow-tree in the cool 
of the evening of the third day, while the 
Mexicans were attending their business far 
out on the range, he questioned Mr. Smith 
on the subject of his crime. 

“Tt’s a long story,”’ said Mr. Smith bro- 
kenly. “I don’t know how to tell it to you 
exactly, but I know that if you’d a-been in 
my place, you’d a-done the same.” 

“What started it?”’ asked the sheriff. 

“Oh, I hate to tell you,”’ responded Mr. 
Smith, his voice choking with grief. “Every 
time I think of the wrongs that feller done to 
our family, I pretty near cry!” 

“Tt all started before I was born,” Mr. 
Smith continued sorrowfully. ‘This feller 
was in love with my mother, but she threw 
him down and he took his dirty revenge on 
our whole family. He didn’t show his hand 
at first—always pretended to be a friend and 
used to give me and my sister little presents 
when we were kids. Then my dad caught 
him one day tryin’ to make love to my 
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mother, and they fought—and my dad 
pretty near killed him. Then he started in 
his work.” 

Mr. Smith heaved a long sigh and stared 
gloomily at the western mountains. “I re- 
member my beautiful home,” he went on 
musingly, “and how happy we were—my 
father and mother and me and my little 
golden-haired sister—how we used to hear 
my mother sing and play on the piano—how 
we used to climb on my father’s knee and 
listen to his stories in the evenings. There 
was never anything but love and kindness 
in our house—and this man spoiled it all! 

“My father had some other property be- 
sides his house—he was a fairly rich man 
when I was a kid—but one night this feller 
set fire to dad’s buildin’s and left us with 
nothin’ but our own house. We couldn’t 
prove it—but we knew it was him! My dad 
struggled along, but things got worse all the 
time so dad put a mortgage on his house. 
The feller got hold of the papers and chased 
us out of our house the very day the money 
was due! Our old home—the only home we 
ever had! We went to live in a boarding- 
house, dad went to work, but this feller seen 
the people he was workin’ for and got him 
fired. We moved to cheaper places, dad got 
job after job, but the feller kept after him 
and had him canned every time. We kept 
gettin’ worse and worse off—we even got 
down to the lowest tenements in Chicago— 
we began to starve! My dad met the feller 
again and beat him—and the feller got him 
jugged for battery—and we was helpless, me 
and my mother and my sister. My sister was 
in rags most of the time—I can see her yet as 
I sit here—with her big blue eyes lookin’ at me 
lovingly and her golden hair a-hangin’ down 
her back—just like the kid she was. She 
didn’t have enough to eat—didn’t have any- 
thing decent to wear—didn’t have nothin’ at 
all to cheer her up but me. And I wasn’t 
much them days—I wasn’t able to do any- 
thing but sell a few papers. Oh, it was 
!? Mr. Smith halted again, over- 





terrible! 
come by the grievous thoughts of the mo- 
ment. Mr. Butler shuffled his feet uneasily. 

“Then this feller said my dad had forged 
a check, meanin’ to get him out o’ the way. 
The police came to our place one day and 
pinched my father on a charge of forgery, 
and—” 

“And what?” asked Mr. Butler, breath- 
lessly. 

“And gave him five years for forging a 




































































check he’d never — seen. 
What do you think o’ that 
for dirty work?” 

“Couldn’t he prove his 


innocence?’ asked the 
sheriff. 
“Prove? You have to 


have money to prove any- 
thing these days—and you 
ain’t got much chance 
when the other feller has 
all the mazuma! No, they 
sent my poor old dad up. 
Then—my mother—died.” 
Mr. Smith’s head bowed in 
silent affliction, while the 
Hon. Jim looked uncomfortable. ‘MIy 
sainted mother!’ said Mr. Smith softly. 
“She didn’t have much out o’ life—she only 
had sorrows and cares and troubles! 
died o’ starvation, but I avenged her death!”’ 
Mr. Smith’s voice rang out triumphantly in 
the still air. 

An hour passed, unbroken by any sound 
from the two men; then the sheriff turned to 
Mr. Smith. “TheS. P. tracks are thirty mile 
south o’ here—you can’t miss it,’’ he said 
slowly. “You steal my horse and make a 
getaway, then when you come to the railroad 
turn the animal loose. You'll probably be 
able to flag an eastbound freight. Moon’s in 
the west—go by that. Now, skip!’ 

The hand of Mr. Smith grasped that of 
Mr. Butler warmly. ‘Thanks,’ he sobbed, 
with heartfelt gratitude. ‘What are you 
going to do for a horse?” 

“Oh, Vl borrow a bronk from Sanchez 
and tell people you got away from me. So 
long!” 





“Tt's done me good,” 


said Judson, “this 
traveling sround 
the country 


She 


On a certain night about a month later, 
the sheriff was in his office, looking over the 
files of an eastern police circular. Glancing 
idly among the pages descriptive of criminals, 
their crimes, photographs and records, his 
attention was suddenly arrested 
by aphotoon the last page. The 
sheriff was astonished. “Ike 
Smith,” he read, ‘‘Alias Ike the 
Weeper! Hump! Alias—let’s see 
—six differentnames. Wantedin 
Chicago for burglary—contidence / 
man—served oneterm in Elmira 
—green goods — Well, I’m \ 
blowed!’’ He dropped the paper _,; 
and stared vacantly into space. - 
“Sainted mother—blue-eyed sis- 
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ter,” hesighed. “Starvation 
—deathbed premise—Well, 
I’m biankety-blanked!” 
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The Innocent 


UDSON and TI sat 

smoking in front of the 
hotel, gazing up and down 
the. hilly Rhyolite street, 
whose lights were appear- 
ing as the sky became 
darker and the _ bright 
moonlight stronger. On 
the morrow we were to part, 
he to return to the camp down in the valley, 
I to take the first train cityward, for I had 
received tidings which demanded my imme- 
diate presence at home. I knew that upon 
returning to civilization I would miss the 
scholarly musings of Leffingwell, the jokes 
of Judson and Wallace, the eternal pessi- 
misms of Aiber, and the elaborate profanity 
of Mellen and the Kid, so I smoked the 
remainder of the cigar in silence. 

“Jud,” said I, suddenly, ‘I suppose you 
will be going home pretty soon, too.” 

Judson yawned. “Suppose so,” he re- 
sponded. ‘I got a letter from my dad to- 
day, telling me to come on back and quit 
being a black sheep. (Good lord—there’s a 
million square miles of mountains and rivers 
and valleys and woods and forests all around 
us here in this country; there are cities and 
towns and villages no end—and he wants 
me to leave these things and go to a big 
square brick building in South Omaha, and 
stay there for life—making soap! 

“Dad is a very rich man, but he doesn’t 
own the business—the business owns him— 
and he wants me to go back and have it own 
me after a while! And the joke of it is, he 
calls me his erring son—me, living out on 
the open, where I have sunlight every 

minute of the day!” 
ea) Now, Judson’s nature is mild 
or at and his manners are very gentle, 

though he uses slang and some- 
times becomes cynical and irrev- 
erent. I wassurprised, therefore, 
to hear this vigorous outburst, 
and said so. 

“Oh, that’s all right; I’ve had 
my fling,’”’ he responded lightly. 
“T’ll be ready pretty soon to 
jump into dad’s harness. It’s 
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wonder 


Was a 





“Charlie was talking low 


and earnestly 


NY 


done me good, though, this traveling around 
the country. Folks don’t know much when 
their environments are narrow. I met up 
in San Francisco a parson who didn’t know 

I landed a pretty good 
job in a bank up there about a year ago, 
and went to live witha private family, papa 
and mamma and only son Charles and 
three or four boarders. 

“Charles was about my age, and so 
intense in his pursuit of righteousness that 
he didn’t know anything else. Looked on me 
as a living representative of the world, the 
flesh and the devil, and used to come up to 
my room ’most every night with new argu- 
ments on the subject of reformation. Before 
I go any further, though, I’ll have to tell you 
about Lucile Raymond, a boarder in the 
house. She was a wonder! Living like a 
lady on the proceeds of some little. black- 
mailing game, and looking meek and beau- 
tiful, with manners nice and polite. 

“Well, gradually I began to see symp- 
toms in Charles. One night I hap- 
pened to look through the portiéres at the 
parlor door, and there on a settee were 
Charlie and Lucile. Charlie had hold of her 
hands and was talking low and earnestly, 
and she sat with her face turned away from 
him, looking like a picture of Priscilla or 
Evangeline, till she caught sight of me and 
tipped mea wink. Next evening, of course, 
I got the details from Charles, and how 
happy that poor blind fool was! 

‘***T have won her at last,’ he said. 

“The higherups in the church had set a 
date for Charlie to deliver a sermon during 
the absence of the regular preacher. I 

elected to take Lucile. Well, say; 
I’ve heard- some pretty fine orators and 
preachers at times, but never in my 
life have I ever heard anything to beat 
or even equal that sermon. And Charlie 
stood up there in his church outtit, straight 
and honest-looking, talking about truth 
and nobleness and heaven and human love. 

“*Loverules the world,’ he said, looking at 
Lucile. ‘Itis the greatest thing in the universe. 
Without love, no home could exist, no state, 
no nation, no religion. It is the thing that 
awakens the best that is within us; it is all- 
powerful and all-embracing; and when the 
Creator made man in His image, He en- 
dowed mankind with the greatest of His 
attributes—the power of love.’ 

“On the way home I managed to have 
quite a little talk with Lucile. Do you sup- 


what a sinner was. 


Was 
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pose she’d quit fooling with Charles and 
give up the game? Not on your life! She 
probably had something up her sleeve by 
that time, though whether it was black- 
mail or plain burglary, I couldn’t tell. 

“Well, by waiting around and keeping 
awake, I finally got a line on Lucile, when 
she announced that she was going to spend a 
night or so with an aunt over in Berkeley. I 
located her at about nine in the evening, 
then went home for Charlie. Found him in 
the library, poring over some books and 
writings, and ‘Charles,’ I said, ‘do you want 
to do me a favor?’ 

“ “Ves; what is it?’ he said. 

““T want you to give me your word that 
you'll follow me to-night, wherever I go.’ 

“He looked up at me in surprise, naturally. 
‘Why, no,’ he said. ‘I don’t know where you 
would lead me.’ 

“T judged that the best thing I could do 
would be to tell the truth straight from the 
shoulder, so, ‘I'll tell you where I'll lead you,’ 
said I. ‘I’ll take you down into the lowest 
part of town; I'll educate you in the things 
a minister should know, helping you to see 
life as it is from the bottom. I want you 
to come to-night while things are in full 
blast, for I have seen something that I 
want you to see also.’ 

“Judson, you must be intoxicated,’ he 
said, looking scared. Then he asked what 
I wanted him to see. 

“* “Never mind,’ said I. ‘Will you come?’ 

“ “No! he yelled, horrified. 

“So then I turned the harsh pedal to stir 
him up, taunting him with being afraid to 
face sin. 

“<*T'll go,’ said he, clenching his teeth 
and grabbing his hat and making for the 
door. And so we started out. 

“Well, say; I showed that fellow a few 
things about his own town! I hauled him 
around till two in the morning, till we came 
to the café where I thought it was time to 
bring on the crash. 

“We walked into the place, and Lucile 
caught sight of us. She staggered over to us, 
threw her arms around Charlie’s neck and 
said, ‘Hello, Charlie—welcome to our com- 
pany!’ 

“That’sall,’”’ concluded Judson. “Charlie’s 
a regular preacher now, with a good 
church and a nice little wife, and I’ve heard 
that his sermons show deeper wisdom and a 
lot of tolerance. Some day he will not only 
be a good man, he’ll be a great one, too.” 











































































At Santa Barbara 


By Percy A. MONTGOMERY 


Come sit beside me on the sand, and far across the sea 

Where sunset paints the wings of night, we'll dream of a day to be. 
Drink with me, Love, the salt sea air, blown from the unknown land 
Where fancies stray at the close of day, out from the silver sand. 
Look with me, Love, upon its face, the face which tells no tales 

Of the hopes it holds as its music tolls here where the daylight fails. 
Out, o’er the deep, the seabirds wheel and the sails of ships are spied, 
They flash in the sun and one by one fade in the distance wide. 

Here where the tall grass waves about, hid by a dune of gray, 

We'll pledge again upon the sand the love of yesterday.’ 





"Taking Life Easy”’ 


The Peace of Santa Barbara Enshrined Anew Under the Mission Arches 
of the Arlington 


By PRENTICE BROWN 


HILE I have never en- ness beyond the telling, if he be a man with 

joyed the experience, a buoyant soul. 

there must be to the Along the strips of sand and near the blue 

prisoner stepping forth a water of the Pacific are a number of resorts. 

freeman from the portals There the sun never shines with undue 
of a dungeon into the light of the outerday, heat; yet ice is worth a price even in the 
an immeasurable exaltation of spirit, a glad- coldest midwinter, when roses bloom the 
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loveliest and at Santa Barbara the poinsettia 
flakes the green landscape with a rich 
red. And it seems to me that these 
havens must be to a person escaping from 
the snow-banks, soft coal, overbaked in- 
side air and overfrozen outside air of a 
slushy, mushy—also a frigidly, blizzardly— 
eastern winter as the 
“light of the outer day.” 

Nor can the sense of escape be much less 
strong when it is from the _perspiring 
thermometer of the eastern corn belt where 
activity is really to be excused on the ground 
of dodging cyclones or disinclination to act 
as a lightning-rod. 

In the old days—meaning by that before 
I was married—I would occasionally have 
enough good fortune to spend a day or 
so in Santa Barbara. I would wander up 
to the old Arlington among its flowers and 
green lawns and Methuselah palms, let my 
suitcase disappear into the hands of a 
cheerful young person whom I remember 
much as I do the Cheshire cat, because his 
grin seemed there after he had gone; and 
I would spread myself out over the veranda 
in a lounging-chair and 

“take life easy.” 


That is it—take life casy. If I were 
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The new Arlington Hotel, recently erected at Santa Barbara on the grounds where 


creating a crest or a coat of arms or a seal 

for Santa Barbara, that would be the 

meaning phrase, the keystone, the bull’s- 

eye, the very center of my performance. 
“Take life easy” 

Not, as a friend of mine scurrilously said, 
as do the brigands of Spain; nor yet in the 
sense of surpassing sloth; but take it easy 
in the way that work and play, with due 
regard for your associates, should wait upon 
the inclination and not upon the clock. 
If I preferred to write my letters at mid- 
night and go riding at 4 a.m., or vice versa, 
there would be no machine out of gear; 
and if I fished all morning and slept all 
afternoon, no one about the Arlington 
cared; they were all engaged but not busy 
in taking life easy themselves. 

The old Arlington, like the old Palace 
at San Francisco, was a wayside inn for 
all the world; its name became independent 
of locality. “Are you going to the Orient? 
Then of course you'll stop on the -way at 
the Palace and the Arlington.” 

Coming back to Santa Barbara after the 
roll-call of many years, I fortified myself 
by saying to myself that even if the old 
Arlington was gone and the new not to 
my liking, yet nothing could take away the 
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stood the famous old Arlington, a wayside inn for all the world 


charm that was given Santa Barbara be- 
fore hotels began. I was sure I could find 
an easy-chair, even if the old homelike inn 
was gone, the friend of all the traveling world 
where princes of England and _ princesses 
of Hawaii from opposite sides of the globe 
had alike watched the moon rise. I knew 
that the blessed air of peace yet pervaded 
the city by the sea; the horses run to the 
fires in Santa Barbara with care-free action 
—not too fast—and the street-cars never, 
never hurry. On a number of occasions 
I have caught one—caught it alive. Far 
be it from me to say Santa Barbara is 
slow; it merely takes life easy. 

I came back to Santa Barbara and 
its boulevarded beach. Up State street, and 
I saw towers rising above the waving palms 
of the Arlington grounds; beyond, the bright 
green slopes of the high hills— 


Long, upon Araby’s green sunny highlands, shall 
maids and their lovers remember the doom 

Of her who lies sleeping among the pearl islands, 
with nought but the sea-star to light up her 
tomb, 


Green sunny highlands—these are the 
mountains back of the Arlington, and the 
islands in their indigo sea are indeed to me 
pearl islands. 





Midway, between hills and the lip of 
sand around the bay, Santa Barbara seems 
to float in an ocean of foliage—a softly 
swelling ocean, and somewhere near its 
billowy crest is the new Arlington—and 
the old arm-chair. 

“T like the Arlington. It was made to fit, 
and becomes the mountains and sea and 
trees and flowers and homes of Santa Bar- 
bara, like a rare jewel at the throat of a 
starry-eyed, beautiful young girl arrayed in 
foliage and adorned with flowers.” 

So a friend of mine said, but between 
ourselves it would take more than one rare 
jewel to create the Arlington; but why 
fuss with the language of a man from refrig- 
erated Chicago in February, who is enjoying 
an evening out-of-doors in the sub-tropical 
climate and among the sub-tropical flowers 
of the Arlington grounds? Did you ever 
see the January moon rise in Santa Bar- 
bara? or from the vantage-point of the 
Arlington make the coming of the morn 
“in russet mantle clad?”’—or at twilight see 
the mountains that look on Santa Barbara 
while Santa Barbara looks on the sea?— 
You cannot qualify as critic; yes?—you are 
yet in jail—in Boston? Pittsburg! Awful!! 

The Arlington appears as an old mission. 
It is old Spanish in style, whatever that is, 
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Built in old Spanish style, but of brick and reinforced concrete, 





the Arlington is like some rare old 


story in new binding 


and is of reinforced concrete, whatever that 
is, and it cares for five hundred guests, and 
every room has sunshine in it—which is a 
commonplace result in Santa Barbara. 
With due respect to the architect, he would 
have been more remarkable if he had been 
able to keep sunshine out of any room— 
more remarkable and lovable. The 
finishing touches (outside of my old veranda 
and the easy-chair) are in tile and brick and 
with its mission towers and skilful blending 
of colors, the new Arlington appeals to me 
with all the charm of some rare old story 
in a new but appropriate binding; and I am 
content, for I perceive that it takes life easy. 

I like to be able to slip in and out and 
three driveways from different streets appeal 
to me as much proportionately as they 
offend a park policeman. This business of 
hunting for a missing driveway when you 
wish to take life easy, is tiresome—a word 
however unknown in Santa Barbara. Motor 
parties are taken direct from the driveway 
into an elevator; this seems to me a good 
provision if they are to be allowed to land 
at all—and the keeper of the Tavern is 
evidently fond of them—since I always 
disliked goggle eyes and diver’s suit tramping 
by my easy-chair and waking my curiosity 
when the whole of me wished to nap. 

And I should dislike to be disturbed in 


less 
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my contemplation of the channel islands in 
the blue distance. The dust of Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, the Spanish explorer, 
who cruised this coast three and a_ half 
centuries ago, is enshrined upon the island 
of San Miguel; hence the very interesting 
housemark of the Arlington—a Spanish 
galleon in artistic repetition, 

Yes, there is peace in the Arlington; 
peace in Santa Barbara; I am not disap- 
pointed, but charmed with the change. 

There are cloistered archways and long 
corridors, quiet nooks, broad verandas— 

“The Riviera!’ The exclamation broke 
upon my musing from the depths of another 
easy-chair. “See the hills and the cottages 
on them—the woods, the slopes, the stream 
and the highway. Sure, the Riviera.” 

“Oh, pifile’ came a quick retort. “It’s 
just Santa Barbara and this the Arlington. 
What’s the use of dragging in the rest of the 
world? Now, if you were along the Riviera 
and saying it reminded you of Santa Bar- 
bara’’—and somebody sauntered off among 
the palms. 


This is the first of a series of short articles reflecting 
what has been called the “‘personality’’ of California’s 
distinctive hotels. The welcome extended by the great 
hostelries along the Pacific is more than a thing of 
luxurious furnishings and superior cuisine. Such anal- 
ysis of the characteristic spirit that has endeared these 
hetels to world-travelers, will interest especially the 
great company of tourists to whom California is ever 
calling from mountain and seashore. 














Talks on Pacific Coast Finance 


A Word to Conservative Investors 


By Wits H. Booru 


Vice-President of the Equitable Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


SIDE from the very great oppor- 
tunities open to investors who 
desire to exploit the great 
natural resources of Califor- 
nia, this state also offers a very 

attractive field for those who desire to 
purchase strictly investment securities. The 
range is very wide indeed and can adapt 
itself practically to every demand of the 
conservative investor. 

First mortgages on improved city real 
estate or on improved farm properties offer 
a very attractive form of investment for a 
period of years. First mortgages can be 
made upon the basis of from forty to fifty 
per cent of a conservative valuation of the 
property and will net the investor from 
six to eight per cent, varying with the 
locality and the nature of the security. 
Even higher rates are frequently obtained, 
but when a rate higher than seven or eight 
per cent is obtained the element of risk is 
bound to enter. 

Under the law, savings banks can only 
loan up to sixty per cent of the conserva- 
tive valuation of real property, and higher 
rates are frequently obtained by private 
individuals loaning more than banks can 
legally do, and the rate obtained measures 
the risks involved. This field is practi- 
cally limitless and is very attractive to con- 
servative investors. First mortgages made 
within the restrictions of the state banking 
limitations can very frequently be disposed 
of to a bank in the event that a sudden 
demand makes funds necessary. The con- 
vertibility of such a mortgage depends 
entirely upon its character, which is de- 
termined by the judgment used at the 
time it is made. 

The great development of California by 
irrigation offers a decided outlet for invest- 
ment capital, but investments of this char- 
acter must be very carefully considered in 





spite of the phenomenal success of some 
irrigation projects. All legislation in favor 
of irrigation districts is tending to make 
these bonds more staple. These will yield 
on an average of at least seven per cent, 
and those of a solid character are secured 
by the land within the irrigation district 
and by the water and the water rights for 
the same. Nothing will help the develop- 
ment of California more than the success- 
ful promotion of irrigation districts, and 
these districts will make a satisfactory 
return to the investor, and the great wealth 
added to the country makes a very mutually 
satisfactory investment. Care must be used 
in the investment of money in this direction 
at the present time, that the solid factors 
necessary to security may be definitely 
proven to be back of the securities. These 
remarks apply with equal force to reclama- 
tion district bonds and bonds of similar 
character. 

Street improvement bonds in the cities 
of California, when the street improvement 
is made under the Vrooman Act, have 
always been attractive investments, netting 
an average of about seven per cent. A 
small element of chance has always existed 
in these bonds in so far as the property 
affected had the right to attack the validity 
of the issue even after the bond had been 
sold; but this will undoubtedly be corrected 
at the present session of the legislature, so 
that after these bonds are issued they will 
be practically incontestible. Under such 
circumstances they are the first liens on 
the property facing the improved street and 
even precede mortgages previously made 
upon the property. 

The disadvantage of these securities lies 
in the fact that they are payable ten per 
cent each year for ten years. This is a 
disadvantage to the small investor, as it 
scatters his returns so that they cannot be 
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protitably reinvested. The bonds outlined 
very attractive earning. 

Che intense solidity of investment bonds in 
this st:.te is found inthe bonds of the state, the 
counties, municipalities and school districts. 
This class of securities of course yields a 
considerably lower rate, though when legal- 
ly issued they represent an absolute security. 
Bonds of the state for public works are of 
a most solid character and yield from four 
to four and a half per cent, varying upon 
the conditions of the money market at the 
time they are sold. Bonds of the counties 
of California for public improvements 
represent practically the same solidity as 
the state bonds and are as a rule in very 


above give a 


great demand. These bonds will yield 
from four to four and a half per cent, 


varying with the counties issuing them and 
with the money market at the time of 
issue, but no safer investment can be had 
than such bonds legally issued. 

Bonds of municipalities for public build- 
ings and other public improvements are 
also attractive and yield from four to five 
and a half per cent, varying upon the 
municipality issuing, the purposes for which 
the bonds are issued, and the general bond 
market at the time of sale. The investors 
must be very careful that these issues are 
legally made, and that the municipality 
issuing is of a permanent character and 
is not too severely taxing its credit. Greater 
care must be taken in the purchase of 
municipal bonds than in the purchase of 
county or state bonds. 

Bonds of school districts throughout the 
state of California share the attractive 
qualities of the county and state bonds and 
pay from four to four and three-quarters 
per cent. These bonds as a rule are con- 
sidered more attractive than municipal 
boncs for the reason that they generally 
represent a greater amount of security for 
the amount of the bond than does the 
municipal bond, and, secondly, because in 
the event of the failure of school districts 
to pay interest or principal and interest, the 
state controller is obliged to levy against 
the school district for the purpose of meet- 
ing its obligations. This practically makes 
the state the guarantor for the school 
district for any bonds legally issued by it. 
It will be seen from the above hasty 





summary, which is not entirely compre- 
hensive, that the earning capacity of a 
bond in California, while always attractive, 
varies with the relative security. The state, 
county, municipal and school district bonds 
are legal investments for savings banks 
under the law. It is the aim to make 
irrigation district bonds also legal invest- 
ments for savings banks. In this event 
the market for irrigation bonds will be 
considerably increased, though their classi- 
fication as legal investments for savings 
banks does not add to their solidity except 
as they are essentially sound. The great 
growth of this state can only be fostered as 
capital can develop it. This capital, always 
wary, must see in the securities of the 
development districts of any character a 
reasonable solidity and all laws governing 
such development districts must and will 
be drawn with a view to the protection of 
the investing public. This will develop 
confidence in this character of securities 
in California and the development of the 
country will progress in the same ratio that 
investors h-ve confidence in the securities 
offered. Certain it is that the range, so far 
as the investor is concerned, is very wide 
indeed. Opinions among small and large 
investors vary as to the desirability of 
different kinds of securities. Here in 
California practically every kind is at the 
call of the investor. Public utility corpora- 
tions, industrial corporations, all need money 
for their advancement. This money must 
be gathered in large and small amounts 
from the unemployed capital of the country. 

The absolute assurance of growth in 
this state and the continual increment of 
its wealth makes all of this class of securi- 
ties attractive. The investor can obtain 
about what he wishes, the only obligations 
upon him being to study carefully the 
securities which he purchases, or, better 
yet, in the event of his inability to deter- 
mine the real value of the securities, which 
is most generally the case, to purchase 
them through responsible companies. Many 
companies are doing business in this state, 
organized for the purpose of buying and 
selling these securities, and under respon- 
sible guidance no better field can be offered 
for investment than in the state of 
California. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: 


Carmen Gaylor, Spanish-born beauty, the owner of a fifty-thousand-acre 


ranch in Kern county, California, rich by the demise of an unk imented husband, is intatuated with her neighbor, 


Nickson Hilliard, who is indifferent to her allurements. 


Hilliard is a type of the self-made western man. 


Formerly 


the cowboy foreman of the Gaylor ranch, he buys land from Mrs. Gaylor upon the passing ot his employer, strikes 


oil, and goes on a trip to New York Cc ‘ity, where 
for Nick, who finds in ‘Mrs. A. V. May’ 


a series of incidents ina hotel results in a love 
the “golden-haired angel of his dreams. 


entanglement 


” “Mrs. May” is the incognito of 


Angela, Princess di Sereno, who has left her title, her palace and her expensive in-name-only husband in Rome, to 


go to glorious California, the land where her beloved father made the money she inhe rited. 
Carmen does not grow suspicious of his delayed return, for had he not 


knight-errant of his fair fellow-traveler. 


declared, when she intims ited that he might sell out and live in New York: 
When Angela arrives in Los Angeles and sees the beauty of the country her father oe to create, 
the splendid West is upon her and she lingers with her maid, sight-seeing. 
who, undismayed, buys a motor and follows her everywhere in chauffeur’s disguise. 
Nick goes to the rescue, reconciliation follows, they motor to Santa Barbara and encounter a woman 


down, 


Nick becomes the 


“No fear. California’ s my paradise.” 
“the spell” of 
En route she has quarreled with Nick 


Angela’s automobile breaks 


‘ acquaintance of Angela who knew her abroad as the Princess and who is urged not to reveal Angela’s identity. 
Social diversions are succeeded by a romantic adventure in the San Miguel Mission, where Nick and Angela are 
temporarily imprisoned while en route in Hilliard’s car to Paso Robles. 


HEY both stood very still and 
close together, listening intently. 
There was no sound from out- 
call for the padre, not 

a reassuring shout that Billy 
had succeeded in finding him. 

Angela involuntarily put out her hand 
and by accident touched Nick’s. To save 
his soul from eternal torment he could not 
have resisted grasping the small cold fingers. 
She let them lie in his, as if glad of the warm 
pressure, instead of snatching them away, 
as he half expected her to do. Often they 
had shaken hands, or Nick had taken hers 
to help her in or out of the motor-car; but 
there had been nothing like this. He 
felt the thrill of the touch go through 
him as though hot electric wires sent it 
flashing to his heart. And he heard the 
sudden beating of his own blood in his ears. 
He was afraid of himself—afraid he should 
kiss her hand or stammer out, “I love you!” 
And that would be fatal, for she would never 
trust herself to him again. Besides, it would 
not be fair. She was like a child asking for 





his protection, here in the dark, and he must 
treat her as a man treats a child who has 
come to him because it is afraid. But he 
could not think of her as a child. He thought 





of the night in New York when she had 
knocked on his door and called to him for 
help. He thought how he had seen her, 
drowned in the waves of her hair, like the 
angel of his dreams. And now it seemed to 
him that her hair, and her quick-coming 
breath, perfumed the darkness. 

“Do you hear that?” she whispered, 
letting him keep her hand, even clasping 
his with her fingers, her head near his 
shoulder. ‘There’s something else alive in 
this church, something besides ourselves.” 

Nick felt giddy. It was all he could do 
to keep himself from catching her in his 
arms and holding her tight against his 
breast, no matter what might be the con- 
sequences, no matter how she might hate 
and revile him a moment afterward; for he 
would have the moment to remember always. 
But he resisted, and the intense physical 
strain of the temptation passed. 

“‘A bird has got in, perhaps,” he said, his 
voice sounding strange in his own ears. 

“You—you don’t think it could be the 
padre himself, ill, or—or—” 

Nick understood her hesitation and the 
fear that was in her mind. 

“No, no,” he soothed her. ‘We'd have 
seen any but some small thing. I’ve got 
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two or three matches in my box, I guess. 
We'll have a look around, if you like.” And 
this was supreme self-sacrifice on his part; 
for to tind the matches and “look around,” 
meant letting Angela’s hand go. To let it 
go was like tempting Providence, since 
almost certainly she would never, of her 
own accord, slip it thus into his again. 

“Ves, do let us,” she said, and took her 
hand away. Nick supposed that she had 
been hardly conscious, until the instant of 
reclaiming them, that he had held her 
fingers in his, and pressed them closely. But 
this was scarcely thefact. True, Angela had 
groped for a protecting touch, mechanically, 
as she felt the darkness drop like a thick 
curtain between them, and heard the rust- 
ling on her side of that curtain. Neverthe- 
less, she was fully aware of Nick’s hand on 
hers, and glad of it, with a gladness made up 
of several oddly conflicting feelings; such as 
surprise, some slight shame, and defiance 
of that shame. She was afraid of the 
mysterious rustling in the dark, which 
might mean a lurking thief, a man half 
murdered, or one of a dozen things, 
each more unpleasant than another, yet she 
half liked being afraid in the dark, with 
Nick Hilliard to reassure her, though she 
would have hated it intensely with Billy. 
And no unknown horror she could conjure 
up would have made her want to reach out 
and touch Billy. She was almost sorry 
when Nick found his matches, and together 
they began moving about the church, she 
keeping a little behind him. 

The last match but one lit up something 
white that stirred beside the altar; and as 
the tiny flame died down, leaving only a 
red, glowing point, a pair of eyes like two 
points of fire stared up at them from a 
ghostly railing. 

“Oh! murmured Angela, and clutched 
Nick’s coat-sleeve, like a girl of early Vic- 
torian days. But after all, woman have not 
changed in essentials. They are much the 
same now in the dark, when pale things 
stir or shine unexpectedly; and they are 
still glad to have with them at such times a 
man, preferably a man they like. 

“Great Scott, it’s an owl!” said Nick, 
profiting by the last match of all. It was, 
or appeared to be, a white owl; and it 
seemed to him for a second or two as if the 
witch-bird near Los Angeles had come after 
him, to tell what it had refused to say when 
asked. But this was a stupid idea, only 





worthy of a superstitious boy, he knew. 
The owl was just a plain, ordinary owl, 
which no doubt lived in the neighborhood 
of San Miguel and had blunderingly tlopped 
in, perhaps in search of the proverbial 
church mouse. It was afraid of the other 
intruders, and terrified at the intruder’s 
match, so terrified that it flapped its wings 
and hooted dismally. It hooted three 
times, which, if it had been the witch fortune 
teller, might really have meant something, 
though there was no time just then to think 
what its meaning might be. Nick was 
somewhat alarmed lest, in anger and fear, 
it should dash at Angela’s face when it 
showed signs of flying up; but she would 
not let him strike at the creature with his hat. 

“No, poor thing, it’s worse oft i*an we 
are, because it’s alone, and we’re together,” 
she said hastily. ‘‘We’ll go away and leave 
it in peace, now we know what it is.””. And 
she kept close beside Nick in the dark, by 
holding daintily to his coat sleeve. 

He found the steps of the gallery and 
made her sit down on the lowest one, rolling 
up for a cushion his coat, on which she had 
knelt as she looked at the vestments. It 
began to seem odd that Billy had not come 
back, but it was difficult for Nick to regret 
the delay as much as he ought, for Angela’s 
sake, to have regretted it. 

When she shivered faintly and confessed 
on questioning that she was a “little cold,” 
Nick fetched her a priest’s cope from the 
gallery, a rare piece of brocade embroidered, 
perhaps, by queen’s fingers, and smelling 
of incense. 

“What can have happened to Billy?” 
Angela asked at last. “It is the strangest 
thing that he doesn’t come back or even call 
out. I begin to be worried about him.” 

Nick reassured her. Things often seemed 
queer that were perfectly simple when they 
came to be explained, as doubtless this soon 
would be. “I suppose you wouldn’t like 
me to—” he began, only to be cut short 
before he could finish his sentence. 

‘“‘No—no—if you mean would I like you 
to go and look. While you’re here with 
me— 

“Yes, Mrs. May?” 

“Why, of course, nothing matters so 
much. And I wish you wouldn’t stand 
where I can’t see you. Do sit down on this 
step by me.” 

So Nick sat down on the step, and her 
shoulder touched his arm. They talked 
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The match lit up something white that stirred beside the altar. A pair of eyes like two points of 
fire stared up at them from a ghostly railing 
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in low voices, he telling her things to ‘keep 
her mind off”? the situation: things about 
the mission, and other missions; how the 
prdres had built an aqueduct eight miles 
long, in order to bring the healing sulphur- 
waters to San Miguel; how there were other 
equally romantic old missions in California, 
most of which he had seen and would like 
to show her. Then the conversation turned 
to Nick’s ranch, and the great oil gusher 
which had given him fortune out-of threat- 
ening ruin; and he described the queer little 
oil city which had grown up around it. 

“T should like to see that place. It must 
be interesting,’ Angela exclaimed sponta- 
neously, when he had pictured Lucky Star 
City and ranch in a simple way, which was 
nevertheless graphic. 

“Would you like to see it?” he caught her 
up, eagerly. “Would you let me take you 
there? Mrs. Gaylor’d ask you to stay at 
her house. You know I’ve told you about 
that, and how—” 

“Ves, I know.” Angela could hardly 
have explained why she cut him short, but 
somehow she did not want to hear Mrs. 
Gaylor talked of just then. She was no 
longer indifferent to the idea of seeing Nick’s 
home, and the woman who had helped him 
to make it, yet she was far from sure that 
she wished to go there. Certainly she did 
not wish to visit Mrs. Gaylor. But—she 
would like to know whether the mistress of 
the Gaylor ranch was really so very beau- 
tiful. 

“What we must think about now, is how 
we're to get out of this church,” she said, 
laughing faintly in the dark. “It seems as 
if we might have to stay here all the rest of 
our lives—with the owl.” 

“Are you hungry?” Nick asked. 

“A little.” 

In his enraged disgust at not being able 
to procure her a meal, Nick would gladly 
have killed and cooked the owl. 

“Are you?” 

“Am I—what?” 

“Hungry.” 

“My lord, no.” 

Angela wondered why he was so emphatic, 
and Nick was sorry that he had been. He 
was afraid it might occur to her that, to a 
man desperately in love, the situation in 
which he found himself scarcely promoted 
desire for food. 

Time passed vaguely, as time does pass 
in the dark, when there are no means of 
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counting the minutes. They could hear 
their watches ticking gaily, if they listened, 
but they never listened long enough to know 

how the seconds went by. And all the 

matches were gone now. 

“Tt’s like being lost in a winding cave, or 
a mine, or the catacombs,”’ Angela reflected 
aloud, “with your only candle lost. You 
can’t tell whether we’ve sat here minutes, 
or hours.” 

“Tt must be mighty tedious for you, I’m 
afraid, though Billy’s sure to come back 
and let us out very soon,” said Nick. 

“No, somehow it isn’t tedious,” she 
answered, as if puzzled. ‘I suppose I’m 
rather excited. And you—?” 

“T suppose I’m rather excited too,” said 
Nick, in his low, quiet voice, that did not 
betray what he felt. Angela’s voice told 
more of what went on in her soul. It was, 
as Nick often thought, a voice with lights 
and shadows in it; and now it pulsed with 
golden light in the darkness of the church. 

At last—what time it might be they could 
not tell—there came the sound of a key 
turning in a lock. Then the door opened 
and the yellow light of a lantern streamed 
into the church, making the owl in its 
corner flutter wildly. Billy’s face showed, 
as in a frame of dull gold, and he peered 
about, grinning and blinking. 

Then, for the first time, Angela knew that 
Nick had been angry with the chauffeur. 
There was something in his tone as he said 
“Well?” which suggested that, if she had 
not been there, the ‘“‘forest creature”? might 
have added some strong and _ primitive 
language. 

“T couldn’t help it, Mr. Hilliard. I done 
the best I could,” Billy explained hastily. 
“When I got out there I was up against a 
tough proposition, and I guess it would o’ 
been tougher yet if I'd stopped to do much 
thinking.” 

“T don’t know what your proposition was. 
But seems to me if it had been mine, I’d 
have found time to yell ‘All right—coming ; 
as soon as I can!’ as I passed the open 
window,” Nick remarked drily. “Mrs. 
May’ll think we’re a nice lot.” 

But Billy broke into a flood of explana- 
tions, too proud to excuse himself to Hil- 
liard after being, as he thought, unjustly 
reproached, yet willing to justify himself 
in the eyes of the lady. 

He had dropped down from the window, 
he said, just in time to see a dim figure, 



































which looked like that of a padre, disappear- 
ing in the distance. He had started in- 
stantly to run after it. If he had waited to 
call out under the window, the figure would 
have got out of sight, and he might not have 
found it again. As it was, the old man had 
gone so far and was going so fast that it had 
taken him longer than he thought to catch 
up. He—Billy—had yelled. The padre— 
for the padre it was—had eventually stopped. 
Then had followed explanations; why the 
key was in the church door, and the door 
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presentiment, “though the gentleman was 
not one to forget,” that he felt compelled to 
leave the sick man before nightfall and 
hurry back to see whether his alarm was 
justified. He promised, however, to return 
immediately; and meeting the gentleman on 
his way, heard a confession that, indeed, 
the key had been forgotten. Only a short 
time had passed since the church was left 
empty, therefore the padre had no further 
fear for the safety of the vestments. He 
went on quickly, missed seeing the motor, 





open; why the 
door was after- 
ward locked, 
and why the 
padre was hur- 
rying away trom 
the mission, late 
in the evening, 
with the key in 
his pocket. And 
all these expla- 
nations were 
simple enough — 
simpler than 
Billy’s own. 

In the first 
place, a gentle 
man in the hotel 
at Paso Robles, 
one who came 
often to the Mis- | 
sion of San Mi- | | 








found the key in 
the door as he 
expected, gave it 
a turn in the 


Zt | lock, took it out, 
4 ~ | put it in the 
| pocket of his 


long gown and 
started back to 
the farm, as fast 
as his legs would 
carry him. 
“Well, would- 
n’t he give you 
the key to bring 
; back?” Nick 
asked, when Bil- 
ly had got so far 
in his story. 
“Ves. Hegave 
it to me. But it 
was pretty dark 








we | 

guel, and was a | ; | by that time, and 
most important it was a good 
person, had sent | long way from 
a message asking | the mission. I 
that the church lost myself in 
might be opened The padre turned the key in the lock, then put it in the the dark, and 
Pyke ° pocket of his long gown and started back to the farm 

for him in the thought I was 





afternoon. He 
wished to drive outand bring a lady to see the 
mission. The padre, obliged to spend the 
afternoon at the bedside of a man dying at a 
distant farmhouse, stuck the key in the church 
door, with a note attached, asking the gentle- 
man and lady to lock the door when ready 
to go away, and hide the key under a big 
stone which the letter indicated. The vest- 
ments and altar-cloths, the great treasures 
of the church, had been purposely left in 
an open box, so that they might be inspected 
by the visitors, and the padre had gone 
away, with a growing uneasiness in his 
mind, lest the instructions he had written 
should be neglected. So strong was his 





never going to 
get here,” the little chauffeur confessed. 
“T guess I must have wandered all around 
Robin Hood’s barn, when just as I was 
about ready to give up, beat, the stars 
came out through a lot of clouds and 
showed me the roof of this church. I 
steered by that, and here I am.” 

“T think we must be grateful, and not 
scold him,” said Angela, so sweetly that on 
top of Billy’s previous admiration was piled 
adoration, like Ossa on Pelion. 

“IT did my best, anyhow,” he replied, 
sturdily, “and I brought this lantern out of 
the auto. The worst thing is, I don’t know 
how her lights will work, for expecting to be 


at the hotel before dark I didn’t bring no 
water.”’ 

Nick stifled a word or two he would have 
liked to say, reflecting that perhaps he was 
as much to blame as Billy for any careless- 
ness. He called himself a skilled chauffeur 
and ought to have left nothing to another’s 
memory or judgment where Angela’s com- 
fort and safety were concerned. 

They got water, however, though finding 
it meant another delay; and after all their 
trouble the acetylene lamps were obstinately 
disinclined to give light. It was the first 
time they had been used since Nick bought 
the car, and now he abused himself roundly 
for not having thought to try them. Some- 
thing was curiously wrong, something which 
neither his knowledge nor Billy’s could set 
right; and after tinkering desperately with 
the lamps for half an hour they decided to 
start with no other light than that of the 
lantern, which Billy proposed to hold while 
Hilliard drove. 

By the time they got off—Angela thankful 
for the cloak she had left in the car—it was 
nearly twelve; and the eight miles which the 
Bright Angel would gladly have done in 
about eight minutes had she been able to 
use her eyesight took more than an hour. 
Like a wounded lioness she crept cautiously 
along the dark road, illumined only by a 
fitful spot of yellow light, and a deep-toned 
clock somewhere was striking one as she 
drew up at last before the door of the 
Grand Hotel. 

Most of the windows had shut their eyes 
and gone to sleep, but a few near the front 
entrance were awake and twinkling cheer- 
fully. The clouds had blown away on the 
wind, which had in it a delicious salt tang 
from the distant sea. The sky was thickly 
sown with stars, that pulsed and glittered 
with the dazzling brilliance of a spangled 
fan, slowly waved by the hand of a woman. 
The mass of the great hotel, with its charm- 
ing irregularities of pinnacles and balconied 
towers, seemed to be cut in black out of this 
sequined blue; and Angela, hungry and 
cold, though happy with an excited happi- 
ness, thought there could not be a more 
beautiful, welcoming place in the world. 

Late as it was, they had looked forward 
to knocking and ringing before the door 
could be opened by some sleepy porter; but 
lighted windows on the ground floor told 
that somebody was waking; and as they left 
the car the house door flew open in response 
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to the call of the motor. A servant of the 
hotel came out, but behind the liveried man, 
in the frame of the lighted doorway, ap 
peared the tall figure of John Falconer with 
that of a woman beside him. 

“We've been anxious about you,” Fal- 
coner said, coming forward. 

That ‘‘we,” so spoken, was suggestive; 
and Angela’s fancy sprang to a happy ending 
for the marred romance. As she entered 
the hall, dazzled by the lights, her first 
glance was for the woman who stood beside 
Falconer, smiling and eager, though a little 
shy. It did not need Falconer’s introduction 
to tell her that this was Mademoiselle 
Dobieski; and if the famous singer had lost 
her youth and loveliness in Siberia, she had 
received both back again at Paso Robles. 
Her dark, pale face, lit by immense black 
eyes, was young and nobly beautiful; ra- 
diant, too, with happiness; and though she 
leaned lightly on a stick, it seemed that this 
was a mere concession to a careful doctor’s 
order, or a habit not quite forgotten with 
returning vigor; for she was straight and 
supple, and stood as if she had no real need 
of support. 

“This is the lady I told you of,’’ Falconer 
said to Angela, when he had asked and been 
told the reason of the late arrival. ‘I told 
her about you, too, and she would sit up 
to see you. So would your maid, of course, 
who has been in a great state of anxiety— 
seems to adore you—and even the cat was 
depressed. Mademoiselle Dobieski has been 
petting it and trying to console your poor 
Irish girl.” 

“T could not bear her to be unhappy,” 
said the singer, in a voice sweet enough to 
hold a man’s love, had there been nothing 
else to win it. “Iamso happy myself. This 
is the best day of my life. I don’t want it to 
end. I was glad of the excuse to prolong it.”’ 

“The doctor has told her definitely that 
she will be cured,” Falconer explained, 
beaming. “You can guess whether it has 
been a happy day for me! And she has 
promised now that she will be my wife. 
It was in the mission church of San Miguel, 
this afternoon; and I should like, of all 
things, to be married there.” 

“Then it was you who forgot the key in 
the church door!” exclaimed Angela. “I 
felt it was, somehow. And no wonder you 
forgot it.’ She threw a smiling glance at 
Nick, and thought how pleased he looked 
over Mr. Falconer’s happiness. 
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“Vive the Hot Springs of Paso Robles!”’ 
said Falconer. 

“And San Miguel,” added the singer. 
“His blessing is upon the miraculous 
springs, and upon me—oh, and upon thou- 
sands of others.” 

Nick said nothing, but he felt that the 
blessing of San Miguel was upon him too. 
He knew nothing about gout or rheumatism, 
or any of the bodily ailments which brought 
suffering people from all over the world to 
the sulphur springs, in this fair Pass of the 
Oaks; but he thought that no torture of the 
body could be worse than the torture of 
jealousy; and San Miguel, all in a moment, 
had cured him of that anguish. 

He thought, also, benevolently of the owl 
which had rustled and fluttered in San 
Miguel’s church. 

“T believe I'll get him, somehow, and have 
him tamed at my place,” he said to himself. 
“T’ll give him a good time all the rest of his 
life.” 

And next morning very early, while 
Angela still slept, he motored out again to 
the mission, found the padre, caught the 
owl, which was young and dazed, brought 
it back to the hotel, and hired a boy to take 
it by train to Bakersfield. All this happened 
before nine o’clock; and he made no mention 
of what he had done, to Angela, when she 
was ready to be motored out to Rancho 
Santa Ysabel, to see the black and white 
cattle, and the mysterious hot lake. 

“She wouldn’t understand,” Nick thought. 

But perhaps she would have understood— 
too well. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ANGELA AT HER WORST 


OW that Nick was no longer consumed 

with jealousy he was able to rejoice 
that Falconer had lingered on at Paso 
Robles. He was delighted to see his hero 
again, and gloried in the great romance 
about which there was no attempt at con- 
cealment. But just as pride comes be- 
fore a fall, so the pure gold of happiness is 
often mingled with alloy while still in the 
crucible. 

Angela had changed since bidding him 
good-night. She had discarded her clinging, 
sweetly mid-Victorian mood, and was clear 
and crisp of manner. Soon Nick could not 
believe that she had ever clutched his sleeve 
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because she was afraid of an owl in a dark 
church, or that anything could ever induce 
her to touch it again. She had already 
breakfasted in her room; and instead of 
wishing to start out at once in the crystal, 
cool morning air, she put him off, to make a 
tour of the baths with Falconer and the 
doctor, apparently absorbed with interest 
in the scientific treatment of queer maladies, 
of which Nick thought she could never even 
have heard. Then, when she came back 
to him, he had a blow which for an instant 
struck him dumb. 

“I’m quite ready to go to Santa Ysabel,” 
she said pleasantly, though not with the 
confiding pleasantness of last night. “Mr. 
Falconer tells me it’s lovely, and I’m looking 
forward to it. He is going to take Made- 
moiselle Dobieski there, later in the day, 
for he’s changed his plans entirely and has 
sent for his private car to come back and 
fetch him. He says, if I'll go to Monterey 
for a day or two, or rather, to Del Monte, 
Mademoiselle Dobieski will consent to go. 
I don’t think I can possibly refuse. Mrs. 
Harland and Miss Dene are waiting there, 
and Mr. Falconer is almost sure I shall 
want to buy land on what he calls the 
Seventeen-Mile Drive. Afterward, I’ll run 
on to San Francisco.” 

She looked at Falconer as she spoke, 
knowing that he meant to invite Hilliard also, 
leaving Billy to follow with the Bright 
Angel; but it was not for her to tell Nick 
that he was to have the invitation. It came, 
immediately, as she expected, but Nick 
refused, firmly though with evident grati- 
tude. He must drive the auto himself, he 
said; but perhaps later, Mrs. May would 
let him take her on one or two excursions 
from San Francisco. 

“Oh, yes,” said Angela, half-repentant, 
though she wished to “make up for last 
night’s silliness,” by tacitly reminding her 
“forest creature” that she had not promised 
to travel with him, except from day to day. 
She had been reproaching herself for what 
she now called her “ridiculous childishness” 
in the church, and Nick was to be punished 
for it. But perhaps the punishment would 
have to be felt by her too. Already she 
began to think so. 

“Oh, yes, we'll meet in Sdn Francisco, 
and you shall take me about if you like,” 
she went on carelessly. “It’s so good of 
you to think of it. Too bad you can’t go 
to Del Monte in Mr. Falconer’s car.” 
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If Nick had thought that she wished for 
his companionship, Billy might have driven 
Bright Angel to Monterey, or even into the 
sea, for all he cared. But he felt that her 
motive was not wholly consideration for 
Mademoiselle Dobieski. Partly, her wish 
was to remove herself from him. And he 
was hurt as well as disappointed, because it 
seemed as if she were afraid that he meant to 
take advantage of her manner last night. 
He wanted above all things to assure her 
that nothing would induce him to do this; 
but dumbly he felt that he had failed with 
her, if she did not know, without any protest 
from him. Men of the Princess di Sereno’s 
world would have been less hurt than angry; 
for they were not accustomed to thinking 
of women as angels, with heavenly laws of 
conduct above those of the earth. But how 
can a man be angry with an angel? And 
since Mrs. May was an angel for Nick 
Hilliard, he could only be grieved when she 
did anything or said anything not quite 
according to his ideals. 

He had no notion of the eloquence of his 
own eyes, or that in one look he told all 
his mind, for he intended to keep these 
thoughts to himself. Yet Angela knew in a 
flash that he read her reason for consenting 
to go with the others to Monterey; and she 
was just as anxious, on the way to Rancho 
Santa Ysabel, to make him understand that 
she had not doubted his discretion or 
chivalry, as he could have been to under- 
stand. But there was no way of saying it. 
Her decision was made, and could not be 
changed. And as she was breaking away 
from this man with the object of proving 
to him that there was to be no foolishness, 
she could not weakly sweeten the medicine 
with lumps of sugary kindness. Both sat 
rather silent during that spin, because things 
which must not be said guarded the door 
of their lips and would let nothing less 
personal slip by. 

They all lunched together, and Falconer 
and Mademoiselle Dobieski were very 
pleasant to Nick. They were genuinely 
sorry that he was not to go with them in the 
private car, in which there would have been 
plenty of room. But Helene Dobieski was 
happy. She was free from the crushing 


chains of illness, free to love and be loved; 
she was well enough to leave the hot springs 
for a few days, in her lover’s society, and 
she had not many thoughts to spare for any 
except 


man Falconer. As for Falconer 
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himself, the idea was strong in his mind that 
Hilliard was bound to Carmen Gaylor. 
He did not suspect therefore, that the loss 
of a day or two with Mrs. May whom Nick 
was ‘“‘showing California” to please mutual 
friends, could be a serious disappointment. 
Angela was unreasonably annoyed at the 
calmness with which both Helene Dobieski 
and Falconer bade Hilliard good-by, as if it 
did not really matter that he was going. 
She wanted to be cordial, and show regrets; 
but not to be too cordial, or show too much, 
since that would defeat the object of the 
lesson; and it was so difficult to adjust the 
delicate balance that she succeeded in 
appearing more indifferent than the others. 

He told her in words, that he would go 
straight on to San Francisco and be at the 
St. Francis for a few days. She told him in 
words that, on Falconer’s advice, she meant 
to take a suite of rooms at the Fairmont and 
keep it on indefinitely, though she might 
still do a good deal of traveling. He told 
her with his eyes that he would hope a little 
—just a littlke—for those half-promised trips 
round San Francisco, and even to the Yosem- 
ite Valley, where he had offered to be “trail 
guide.” She told him with her eyes that 
he might hope for, but not expect, anything 
more from her. Then, when all three had 
stood on the hotel veranda to watch Nick 
go spinning away in his motor-car (which 
looked empty and sad with only the man 
and the boy in it) Angela longed to call after 
him ‘Come back! Ishall be homesick for you. 
I don’t want to be left with these people!” 

She did not remember feeling an impulse 
of such desperate rebellion since the day 
when she was taken away from her father 
to go to Europe. 

“Why on earth should I care?” she asked 
herself angrily. “There can never be any- 
thing at all between me and this man, not 
even a lasting friendship—our ways lie too 
far apart. And yet—I know I shall be 
homesick for him. I shall want him to do 
things for me, even when other people are 
doing them better, and when I don’t need 
him at all. I suppose it must be because 
there’s something in his nature like my 
father’s—generous and big and _ uncon- 
ventional; and something in me recognizes 
that, and clings to it. What a pity he had 
to bring himself up anyhow, and cou!dn’t 
have gone to some university! With early 
training and cultivation he would have been 
perfect.” 
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These thoughts came to her because, 
seeing Hilliard with Falconer, a certain shy 
awkwardness that Nick had in small social 
observances was emphasized. Falconer had 
the manners of the world in which Angela 
lived, the only world she knew; and com- 
pared to his ways, Nick’s seemed crude; 
though when she had been alone with Nick, 
she had lost sight of his deficiencies, strik- 
ingly apparent to her at first. Irritated with 
herself because she found that the ‘forest 
creature” was becoming important in her 
life, surprised and distressed because she 
missed him violently the moment his back 
was turned, she tried to see his faults, rather 
than the faults in her own view of him. 
All that was best in her knew without telling 
that Nick was not only a gentleman but one 
of the noblest gentlemen to be met in any 
world. All that was conventional in her, 
put there by her schooling and her mother’s 
maxims, magnified his shortcomings. 

“Now I have made the break,’’ she re- 
flected, “it will be much better not to go 
about with him any more, unless perhaps 
for a short spin or two round San Francisco, 
not to hurt his feelings. I'll decide to go to 
Shasta and the McCloud river with Mrs. 
Harland and Mr. Falconer, even though 
that tiresome Theo Dene will be there. 
Then Mr. Hilliard will go back to his own 
place and we shall think kindly of each 
other sometimes.” 

She never let the thought stand out boldly 
in her mind that perhaps Nick was falling 
in love with her. When it lurked in the 
background she said at once that it could 
not be, because he was probably engaged 
to Mrs. Gaylor. Had not Theo Dene 
assured her, on the authority of Falconer, 
that this was most likely the case? But 
then, the moment she had recalled the con- 
versation, the same feeling it had produced 
at the time rushed back. She did not at all 
want Nick to be engaged to Mrs. Gaylor, 
because—somehow—he would be less inter- 
esting and romantic in his attitude toward 
herself. Of course, he could be nothing to 
her, and naturally she would not wish him 
to care seriously for her, but—he was much 
nicer not in love with any other woman. 
“Was there ever a cat in the manger?” she 
asked herself, smiling between bitterness 
and amusement. “If there could be, I am 
that cat—but a homesick cat.” 

Falconer’s private car, which was hitched 
on at the end of a fast train that afternoon, 
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was extremely luxurious and _ beautiful; 
handsomer (as Theo Dene had thought it 
would be) than any Angela had seen. She 
had a room with painted satin-wood walls 
and green brocade hangings, in which to lie 
down and rest if she tired of looking at 
scenery from the drawing-room windows; 
and of that occupation, though the scenery 
was well worth looking at, she did soon tire; 
for Helene Dobieski and Falconer were in 
the drawing-room, and on this, the second 
day of their engagement, they would not 
regret her absence. Of course this was 
quite natural, but it drove Angela to think 
of someone for whom the curtain rang up 
only when she came upon the stage, and 
went down when she disappeared. At 
twenty-three, even though one has forsaken 
the great world because bored by it, one 
does‘ not wholly enjoy being considered a 
mere chaperon for a woman older than 
oneself; and Angela spent a large part of 
the journey until dinner-time in her own 
quarters, consoling herself by petting Timmy 
the cat. Kate also was a consolation. It 
was pleasant to feel that the warm-hearted 
Irish girl had been genuinely anxious about 
her yesterday, and was making much of her 
to-day, to show devotion. 

They dined on board, because Falconer 
wanted to show Helene and Mrs. May what 
a good cook and what a nice dining-room 
he had on the McCloud. No doubt he was 
thinking of the days when he and Helene 
together, on their wedding tour, would have 
no need of any chaperon, not even a pretty 
and charming girl like Mrs. May. But he 
was as agreeable to Angela as if she had 
been, for him, the more important guest of 
the two. He told her things that she wanted 
to know, advised her about buying land and 
employing an architect, when she had 
bought it; and Helene pretended to be 
deeply interested in the conversation, just 
as if it had been full of the adorable person- 
alities they two might have talked if Angela 
had not existed. 

Falconer told them about the bishop, 
cousin to the young King of Portugal, who 
came to San Miguel Mission church to hold 
service, and how the wonderful old vest 
ments were always brought out in his honor. 
He said that (excepting San Juan Bautista, 
fifty or sixty miles away, along the Salinas 
road) San Miguel, with its big-beamed roof, 
its quaint imitation stone pillars painted by 
Indians, and its queer pulpit, so curiously 
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mingling ideas Indian and Spanish, was 
perhaps the least spoiled of all California 
missions. And he drew a picture of the 
old days when the fat droves of mission 
cattle had the Spanish king’s brand on their 
sleek backs; when the padres divided their 
time between teaching friendly Indians 
and protecting them against hostile Indians, 
like the soldier-saints they were. 

A nice coffee-colored butler brought in 
one delicious dish after another, most of 
them new to Angela; and through the open 
wire-screened windows of the car the May 
breezes blew, telling of California’s riches 
as no stories of Falconer’s could tell. There 
was no smell of railway smoke, but always 
the same flowery fragrance, natural and 
exquisite as wafts of perfume from the sweet 
breath and golden hair of a goddess. 

The air of this country seemed laden with 
romance for Angela, the romance not only 
of past Spanish days, but a romance of the 
present and future, even nobler than the old. 

“There’s all the difference here between 
yesterday and to-day,” she said, ‘that there 
is between a charming, pretty Italian opera, 
honey-sweet, and the music of Wagner’s 
Ring, stirring to heart and soul alike.” 

“Yes, you’re right,’ Falconer answered. 
“But our Wagnerian music began in the 
days of the gold fever. It was the music 
of the workers in the Rheingold, then. 
Now it’s something higher and better.” 

“Valkyrie music, perhaps,” Angela sug- 
gested. “I think there can be nothing 
nobler than that.” 

“Yes, you will hear that music in your 
mind, the music of courage and high en- 
deavor, when you get to San Francisco,” 
Falconer answered. “When you see what 
has been done in a few short years after 
the great fire, when you hear some of the 
stories of brave deeds that were done by 
men and women in the first terrible days, 
you'll think there’s an epic yet to be written. 
Nothing but Wagnerian music could do 
that theme justice.” 

“And we may hear the Murmur of the 
Forest in Siegfried,” said Helene Dobieski, 
“for the growing of the flowers and blossom- 
ing trees, and the singing of birds, in the 
places you’ve told me about, where men 
have turned the desert into a garden.”’ 

“T wish I were a great composer!” Angela 
exclaimed. “If I were, I’d write some 
wonderful new music about California. 
I can hear it singing in my head, and it’s 
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beautiful; but it will never be sung or 
written. First of all, there are low, resonant 
notes for the gold and precious stones, 
prisoned in enchanted sleep in the rocks 
and in river-beds. Then the loud burst of 
triumph when men discovered the treasures, 
after desperate suffering and hardship; a 
wild, harsh interlude for the rough life 
they lived in those days, fighting to be rich; 
and I hear cruel notes there, that mean 
injustice and oppression of the Spaniards, 
who were happy and peaceful before the 
rush of the gold-seekers. Quieter music, 
rather monotonous, and with a rollicking 
strain here and there, for the cattle days; 
and the clearest, most exquisite of all for the 
miracle of irrigation. I hear rippling of 
water, where the notes had been hard and 
bright as the desert under a blaze of sun; 
and I hear the breeze among orange and 
apple-trees, coaxing the blossoms to open. 
But always there’s an undertone of the 
’cello, which means the work men are doing 
for the country, with all that’s best in their 
bodies and brains. And here and there is 
the cry of a trumpet, for the gold. Gold of 
ore, gold of earth, and fruit, and flowers— 
those yellow poppies which seem _ to 
mean California.”” And Angela threw out 
her hand toward the window. Involuntarily 
the others turned to look at the garden 
through which the train was flying, a garden 
colored with all the tints of a rainbow, 
incarnate in flowers and gilded with sunset 
gold. . 

“T wish I could play that music you 
hear,” said Helene. “You make me hear 
it too.” 

“Try,” said Falconer. ‘“There’s a piano 
in the drawing-room, you know.” He did 
not add that it had been put there quite 
lately, in the hope of such a visit as she was 
paying now; but he would have told her if 
they had been alone together. 

They went into the pretty little room at 
the other end of the car, with the ‘“observa- 
tion platform” that was like a balcony, 
leading off from it. There Helene played 
softly, murmuring the music Angela had 
“made her hear,” and enabled her to ex- 
press. Her great dark eyes told the joy she 
felt in the recovered youthfulness and sweet- 
ness of her voice, and the suppleness of her 
white hands, which had been almost crippled 
before Falconer took her to the springs of 
Paso Robles. 

Angela looked out of the window, thinking 














that never had she seen such flowery beauty 
except in Holland, round about Haarlem in 
the springtime. And Falconer looked at 
Helene Dobieski, thinking only of her and 
the garden of their future, where it seemed 
to him that it would be always spring. 
The singer’s voice, though she murmured 
rather than sang, had notes like a nightin- 
gale’s; and as she set California to music, 
Angela’s heart filled with a strange emotion, 
warm and poignantly sweet as the breath 
of orange-blossoms at noon in the sunshine. 
Helene turned and looked at Mrs. May, 
when she wove with voice and fingers the 
golden romance of the workers; men young, 
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brave and generous as the West where they 
toiled. Could it be, Angela asked herself 
quickly, that this Polish girl, who had 
suffered so much and found happiness, saw 
the image in her mind? And she blushed; 
for the image was Nick Hilliard’s, tall and 
strong and handsome, painted in clear 
colors against a background of gold. Just 
as the poppies with hearts of flame were the 
flowers of California, so this image of Hil- 
liard seemed to typify California’s manhood. 

She longed suddenly to escape from the 
music, though it was sweet. It hurt, 
through its sweetness, like a knife dipped 
in honey. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





Hints to the Motor Tourist 


By LLoyp OsBouRNE 


F the motorist can afford it he ought 

never to start off on a long, hard tour 

without new tires. If this seems too 

great an extravagance, at least put new 

casings on the rear wheels. A wise man 
will have the rims cleaned, sandpapered 
and painted with aluminum paint, fore- 
stalling all sticking or rusting. New tires 
ensure you against a host of bothers, and 
may add much to the pleasure of the trip. 
If you feel that your car when loaded for 
touring is too heavy for the tires—a common 
fault—get a larger size that will fit the same 
rims. Tire manufacturers have recently 
awakened to the need for these extra sizes 
and advertise them in their catalogues. 
Another half-inch will give you four or five 
hundred pounds greater carrying capacity. 

There is nothing about an automobile 
more worth thought and foresight than tires 
and tire accessories. Get the best pump 
made—a single-action one—no_ backbreak- 
ing “compound.” Be sure and take a 
Michelin “lifter,” so that you will not strain 
your valves in removing punctured inner 
tubes; have a little store of plungers and 
caps, as well as one of those handy tools for 
re-cutting the valve threads, both inside 
and out; if you use one of the many varieties 





of ‘“detachables,”’ equip yourself with the 
spare parts most likely to be needed— 
especially providing yourself with an extra 
one of the rings that lock the casing into 
place. These rings easily “go out of whack” 
as your chauffeur would say—and when they 
are “out of whack” they are exasperating 
things to struggle with. 

Personally I prefer ordinary clinchers, 
with a Stepney wheel by way of reserve. 
This wheel ought to be employed a great 
deal more than it is, especially on smaller 
cars. In trouble it is your best friend, and 
where women drive, it is absolutely essential. 
That all taxicab companies use the Stepney 
speaks for itself. While on the subject let 
me warn the inexperienced reader against 
running on flat tires. No matter where a 
puncture overtakes you, move not an inch 
till you have installed a new tube or locked 
on your Stepney. Don’t be tempted by a 
shady nook a hundred feet beyond. A hun- 
dred feet can cut your inner tube to ribbons, 
and injure your casing beyond repair. Let 
the sun beat down on your defenseless head, 
let the ground burn your unfortunate feet, 
let the spot be the worst you could have 
chosen in the whole state of California— 
but stay where you are. If you don’t, you 
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are a tire-murderer and unworthy to own a 
car. You might as well take your watch 
and smash it between two stones. Never 
mind your wife’s pleading, but hustle out 
the jack and get busy. You will be re- 
warded, not only in the bright hereafter— 
but now. 

It is assumed that you take the ordinary 
complement of tools, though a word might 
be put in for a big Stillson wrench. These 
wrenches, in emergencies, are invaluable, 
and are not as frequently carried as they 
should be. Not only are they usually better 
than the special tools provided for removing 
the wheels, but in the case of a refractory 
spark-plug or valve-cap they are indispen- 
Of all petty disasters there is none 
more exasperating than to have a broken 
spark-plug stick in the threads. It is no 
good im, and it won’t come out; you have no 
wrench large enough to start the valve-cap; 
happy then is the motorist who has a life- 
saving Stillson in the bottom of his tool-box. 
The caps of some radiators, too, are of a 
round pattern that sometimes defy your 
fingers to remove them. I have seen people 
driven to the expedient of knocking a hole 
through the cap in order to admit water. 
A big enough Stillson will unloose Mr. Cap 
in the twinkling of an eye, and if carefully 
used will not bruise the brass. The largest 
sizes of these wrenches are to be preferred. 

Before beginning a long tour the hose- 
connections ought to be carefully examined, 
and if there is any question about them, new 
ones should be substituted. Always give a 
hose-connection the benefit of the doubt— 
rubber is too perishable to trust. To renew 
them costs hardly anything, and if one 
should crack on the road serious harm may 
be done to your engine, without counting 
the inevitable annoyance and delay. It is 
never a bad plan to carry an eighteen-inch 
length of hose of the gauge you use. Hose 
is an irreplaceable article when you are a 
hundred miles from anywhere. 

As for engine spare parts, that is for the 
individual owner to settle for himself. 
Many go to both extremes—some burdening 
themselves with almost a duplicate engine; 
others unconcerned to take even extra 
insulated wire. Personally I should be 
guided by my previous experience with the 
car—carrying a spare universal joint in case 
I had ever had one break—a spare crank- 
pin, etc., if I had had trouble here before— 
ball-races and cones if the wheels had once 
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shown signs of weakness. But most of our 
modern cars are extraordinarily well made, 
and it may be that the motorist never has 
had anything “give out.” In that event I 
should be content to take a spare valve, 
some insulated wire, an intake and an ex- 
haust spring, and perhaps some extra brake- 
lining. Where a coil is used spare vibrators 
and set-screws are essential. Iridium points 
on set-screws are well worth the higher price 
charged for them. 

Talking of induction coils (where there is 
no supplementary magneto), the beginner 
should get a mechanic to show him how to 
cut out the switch, and wire directly to the 
cross-bar of the coil. Most switches are 
wretchedly made—you can look through a 
whole catalogue and not find a good one— 
and many a poor fellow has been stuck for 
hours by a faulty switch when a direct wire 
would have resolved his difficulties in a 
minute. It is well to remember that wher- 
ever there is a telephone, dry batteries are 
not far distant. The country exchanges, if 
properly approached, will always help you 
out. 

The beginner, if he has a carbureter with 
an automatic air inlet of the ordinary type, 
should likewise get instructed how to screen 
the aperture with a handkerchief or bit of 
cheese-cloth—so as to adjust a new “mix- 
ture’’ in the case of the automatic part going 
out of business. The carbureter I have in 
mind is probably used on the half of our 
American cars, and is very good indeed. 
But the company that manufactures it 
seems to be becoming very slack in its pros- 
perous old age, and its factory inspection 
every year grows worse. Bad workmanship 
is overlooked, and hence, as history is apt 
to repeat itself, the tyro should learn how to 
—use his handkerchief. 

I ought to have put down a spare float as 
one of the essentials to carry. In buying it 
be sure and get the right float for your type 
of carbureter. The automobile supply man 
is a careless individual, often as unfamiliar 
with the things he deals in as a Chinese 
laundryman, and he is capable of handing 
you out a float for a Model D when you 
want Model K 1909—or you may innocently 
receive a float for an altogether different 
brand of carbureter. The careless supply 
man has a lot to answer for. He sells you 
metric threads instead of ‘half-inch stand- 
ard”’; inner tubes that don’t fit; grease guns 
without a plunger. Don’t think that he is 




















intentionally a villain; he has exactly what 
you want on the next shelf; but a tendency 
to replace articles in the wrong boxes is his 
prevailing defect. Verify in the shop every- 
thing you buy, and thus head off trouble. 

By the way, the present fashion in kerosene 
lamps is a very bad one. Every lamp ought 
to have a “bale,” as it is called—that is to 
say a handle to carry it with; and every 
lamp ought also to be able to stand alone— 
flat-bottomed and solid, wherever it is put. 
Most of our lamps have neither bales nor 
standing-upness. They have to be carried 
in your arms like a baby, or built about with 
stones if you wish them to stay upright while 
mending a puncture in the dark. On tour 
there is ever a chance you may need your 
lamps as lanterns, and may have to carry 
one for miles to some far-off ranch-house. 
You will then want to swing it on a bale— 
not hug it to your bosom and scorch your 
fingers. Not one car in twenty has a lamp 
worth owning. If you should deem it too 
extravagant to change your side-lights, at 
any rate get a tail-light with a handle, and 
enough of a base to stand comfortably on 
the ground. 

In the line of little conveniences a folding 
steel foot-rule is certainly worth the twenty- 
five cents it costs. Garage mechanics are 
frightful sinners in the way they plunge 
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greasy files or spills of paper or any old 
thing into the gas-tank to see how much 
gasoline you need. Your steel rule is com- 
pact and portable, and you will not feel it 
in your pocket. Don’t allow anything else 
to be used. If you are an economical man 
you will learn to gauge your tank exactly, 
and will thus probably save anything from 
twenty-five cents to a dollar a day. The 
gasoline can is an elastic measure and usu- 
ally errs against you. Leave it to Mr. 
Croesus to say: “Fill her up.’ A wise 
motorist knows how much gas he wants— 
and sees that he gets it. 

If you wish to take firearms or fishing-rods 
—and no prolonged tour in California would 
be complete without them—get a saddler to 
make you a sort of giant leather holster that 
you can strap vertically to the side of the car. 
In this manner you can carry a loaded rifle 
or shotgun, muzzle down, with absolute 
safety, and be able to draw it out in the 
shake of a lamb’s tail. Revolvers are 
dangerous to have about; if the motorist 
must have one the best place for it is the 
pocket on the tonneau door, where it had 
better be left throughout the tour. Do not 


let any member of your party go “heeled.” 
A rifle is a thousand times safer than the 
biggest frontier ‘gun’? or 
deadly ‘‘automatic.”’ 


complicated, 
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Sunset Among the Pines 


By GRACE HIBBARD 


A winding road through the tall straight pines, 
At golden close of an autumn day: 
The air a-glitter with dust of stars, 


A glimpse of the sea not far away. 
Bright sun-rays that slant to earth and seem 


The golden ladder of Jacoh’s dream, 
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spending 


Miss 
aretti, Miss Garcia and I—and 


: Easter in the country 
Who Laughs C 
Last 


morning 


Easter 
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found 


this Tuesday 


log by the 





ona 
roadside waiting while the stage 


pieces ot 





driver mended a broken 
Miss Caretti had been dis} 


ness with rope. 
i metropolitan 
vinevarad, 


wardrobe before the illside 


Miss Gare ia had ieee like favor on 


America at 


1 airing 


Portu guese 
while I had 
of a literary friend who 
for a nature 
We must have presented an incongru 





been clothes at the cabin 


Was accumulating material 
book. 

ous, not to 
say flippant, appearance among the gothic shades 
of the 
for we were each accompanied by a | 
Mine, a battered 

ferns rooted in damp moss, and I had placed it on 
the ground at my Miss 
brilliantly new 


the log, and held it steady with one hand; while Miss 


eroul ea ] h: ee | 
group of redwoods that towered a 


OVe US 
re band! OX, 


contained 





and dirty white affair, 


Caretti balanced a 


by her side on 


feet. 


green and very box 





Garcia, on the other side of me, held her royal 


purple receptacle on her knees and encircled it with 
Both 


tained Easter hats, as I z 


both arms. of these gaudy pasteboards con- 
ifterward learned. 

The injudicious combination of a young horse 
ring by 
in spite of the example 


and an old harness was the cause of our loite 
the wayside; and as the colt, 
of his stolid and el im- 
judged 
until the 
So we alighted and sat on the 


could 


mate, was extremely 


patient at the delay, we three passengers had 


it wiser to be out of the stage than in it 





harness was secur 


log. the find in this heavily 


shaded bit of road. 


driest thing we 


Under the circumstances I saw no need of waiting 
tried - establish general 


for introductions so I 


conversation, but it proved to be difficult. Getting 


vague and hesitating replies to my observations 


weather aiid the 


for éd 


about the 
the train, I 
method of 


probability of our missing 


toraesort to the primitive 


.This 


was 


direct questions “worked rather 


better and I thereby leart ed the names, residences 


fellow-travelers. 


high-pitched and rather 


and occupations in 
Miss Caretti’s replies were 


the city of my 





drawling, while my questions to Miss Garcia evoked 


But both re- 





an avalanche of rasping gutturals. 


joinders were addressed solely to me; Portugal from 
time to time darted glances at Italy but It steadily 





ignored them although she eved the 





with furtive curiosity. This gave n idea, and 
untving the cord around my box, I said: 


“Don’t vou wan Easter hat 2?” 

The 
lifted out a large tuft of n naide nhair fern in 
\ surgle of laughter 


to see my 
girls leaned eagerly forward as | carefully 


its mossy 
greeted mv facetious 


“Now 


setting. 


attempt, and encouraged I added, you both 
oug ght to show yours.” 
“All right,” Italy, 
} 


hastily fumbling with the tapes of their boxes. 


and both girls began 
Miss 
Caretti got hers untied first and plunging her arn 
deep into the l 


drawled 


box, drew forth a miracle of millinerv 
hich she 
he | yh, 


Caretti, 


vainly endeavored to regard impartially. 
I eja ulated, Miss 
dog, noted the tone rather than the 
Mavy- 


de¢ eived her 


how very—springlike 
like a 
word and my conscience—originally of the 
flower variety—assured me that I had 
in regard to my real opinion as completely as though 
I had beautiful.” The 
lemon-colored straw and was, I st 
with a sample of everything the 


stock. In 


said “ hat large 
, adorned 


Was a 
10uld say 








milliner had in 
; at the back 


front bulged a huge pink rose 


reared an enamine light-blue bow; a sparse yellow 
plume emerged from the rose and crawled along the 
vhile underneath the brim lurked 


chiffon. Sitting on the log in the m 


side, knot of 
pallid idst of the 
( lump of redwoods, Miss Caretti spun this gorgeous 


butterfly of the metropolis round on her hand, 


touching up the bow, smoothing the feather, and 
darting side glances at Miss Garcia to see what 
impression it made upon her. As the latter was 


silent, whether from envy or contempt I could not. 


determine, civility obliged me to praise for us both. 


I ventured, silencing 


with the 


“Tt must be verv becoming,” 


my Mayflower encumbrance assurance 
























































that a girl with those eyes would look well in any- 
thing. Miss Caretti tried to look as though she 
didn’t know. ‘Maybe,”’ 

I was sure I heard a grunt from Portugal so I 
hastened to say cordially, ““Now you must let us 


she answered coyly. 


see yours.”’ 

Thereupon the purple bandbox disgorged some- 
thing dark and massive, something that mingled, 
instead of contrasted, with the shadows of the red- 
Miss Garcia in turn revolved it on her 
hand and I, beholding, cast about for an appropriate 
yet not unwelcome This hat 
black straw, I think; the trimming was piled and 
massed upon the foundation in a way that almost 
obscured it. A heap of short black plumes rose 
from the middle like a wooded hill and one or two 
extra ones dangled over the side. At the back grew 
three large cardinal roses which I thought made 
the only color on the hat until its revolution revealed 
a stocky magenta bow. There was likewise much 
black ribbon that wound in and out in a bewildering 
fashion. 

“How sumptuous!” I murmured, having found 
the word I sought, and I fear that Miss Garcia, also, 
found no fault with my comment. 

Miss Caretti, from her end of the log, took in all 
the details of the hat with one supercilious glance 
of her dark eyes. 
ringing whisper: 

“Tt’s a regular dago hat!” 


woods. 


comment. was a 


Turning to me she said in a 


A deep red flashed under Miss Garcia’s swarthy 
skin and she shot a baleful glance at Miss Caretti. 
I jumped up; I had always heard that the Latin 
races were quick to act and both my companions 
were well armed with hatpins. 

“Oh, driver!” I called in my 
“Aren’t you almost ready? We shall miss con- 


loudest tones. 
nections everywhere if we don’t start soon.” 

To my surprise and relief the driver was ready, 
and I chattered and fussed and hustled the bellig- 
erents into the stage, and as we drove off I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that Miss Caretti, on the 
box seat, was temporarily safe from assassination. 

During this same Easter week I participated in 
a historical event, the San Francisco fire, and in 
common with many others I was obliged to make a 
hurried exit from my dwelling-place with such of my 
portable belongings as I considered fittest to survive. 
Thursday found me carrying as many valuables as 
would go into a suitcase, trudging to the impromptu 
ferry near Fort Mason. The only time I did not 
inwardly anathematize my suitcase was when I was 
sitting on it. 

It was during one of these rests that I observed a 
shabby hack slowly approaching. I had thoughts 
of begging a ride but I soon saw that every inch of 
available space was occupied by persons or luggage. 
An unwieldy bundle of bedding abruptly rolled off 
the roof, and the hack stopped just in front of me. 
I watched a lithe dark-skinned boy alight and go 
after it amid voluble directions from a fat swarthy 
person in a brilliant pink waist. My eyes traveled 
idly to the box seat and there, perched beside the 
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driver, was an object that I dimly remembered 
having seen somewhere in past ages, before the world 


5 


It was a black plumed hat trimmed 


with red roses and magenta ribbon, and it incon- 


was on fire. 


gruously called up a vision of deep restful shades, 
woody smells, fern leaves—ves, of course; it was 
Miss Garcia’s Easter hat, once seen, never to be 
forgotten. Miss Garcia herself was beneath it, her 
face partly turned from me as she added some direc- 
tions on her own account to the boy who was re 
placing the bundle. 
stage of her return to the up-country dairy ranch. 
“The scene needs Miss Caretti,’”? I thought. “‘She 
ought to be going home, too, and if this were a story 


Undoubtedly this was the first 


she would happen along right now.” 

Nothing was (oo strange to happen during those 
days, and I cannot truthfully say that I was sur- 
prised when Miss Caretti appeared. I had been 
conscious of a loud rumbling noise and turning my 
eyes from Portugal I beheld Italy advancing in a 
high-walled chariot that seemed strange and _ yet 
familiar. The chariot approached at a slow trot 
and there was a ripple of laughter from the pedes- 
trians in its wake, for it was nothing more nor less 
than a garbag > wagon—fairly clean and, let us hope, 
deodorized—but still a garbage wagon. Three men 
were on the seat, and in the space usually reserved 
for the contents of many ash cans bloomed a perfect 
flower-garden of hats whose wearers were seated 
wagonette fashion, face to face. 

I doubt whether I should have recognized Miss 
Caretti in one of the young women but for Miss 
Garcia’s sudden shout of laughter. Long and up- 
roariously she laughed, pointing one brown fore- 
Back and forth 
she rocked on the box seat of her hack, while shriek 


finger to emphasize her merriment. 


after shriek of strident mirth rose above the rumble 
of the garbage cart. Miss Caretti, startled, looked 
up from under her lemon-colored brim, and scarlet, 
looked down again. Whether it was anger, mortifi- 
cation or the jolting of the cart that caused the 
yellow feather to quiver so violently, I do not know; 
but this was certain—the “‘dago hat”? was avenged. 
The cart jounced noisily down the street, the hack 
creaked slowly in the same direction and I, picking 
up my suitcase, plodded lamely in the rear, reflecting 
that things were sometimes equalized in this world 
after all; and also that it was probably no more than 
justice that I, who had indirectly caused the feud, 
should be forced to walk. EUNICE WARD. 
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The American in Mexico has 
frequently an opportunity of 


exercising his Yankee ingenuity 


The 
Irrefragable ‘§ : : s 
a he in supplementing his use of 
Gringo the Spanish language, to make 
himself though 
not often will he admit that his difficulty arises 
from any lack of part; but 
attributes it wholly to the native stupidity of the 


understood, 
knowledge on_ his 


“Greaser.”’ 
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Perce ¢ the look of astonishment now frozen 
on the face of ite druggist, Mr. Johnson 
then th ed out: “Ce o! Que es pilada, 
v pillon, v la pila No 

erplexed apotnecar s ore bewildered, 
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At Lake 


familiar 
excuse for non-attendance at 


Tahoe’s Little Tahoe the 


Church church will not work. The 
Around the complaint about being shut up 

Corner within four walls on a beautiful 
summer’s day is one that is 
This church has great towering trees 


When the wor- 


never heard. 
for aisles, the blue sky for a roof. 
shiper kneels before the altar of this mountain 
Chapel of the Transfiguration, hundreds of birds 
are singing the hymns of praise, scores of chipmunks 
are the acolvtes, and the loveliest of flowers are 
sending up their odorous incense to God. 
ARCH PERRIN, 


% 
The Quitter 


While watching a game of tag, one day, 
I heard one boy in a shrill voice say 
“If I must be ‘it’ then I won’t play. 

If I must be ‘it’ 

Pil quit!” 


The cry of that boy, grown up to-day, 


Is borne to me through the endless fray: 
“If IT can’t be ‘it’? then I won’t play. 
If I can’t be ‘it’ 
ll quit!” 
Mrs. JoHN T. VAN SANT, 
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Happy Returns ! 
1915 Pacific? Yes! 
Hello! Who is it, please? Why, bless 
My heart, old chap! The World! How-do! 
I thought the voice was—Fine! And you? 
Same here! Wealth, health and happiness! 
We’re wonders? Nonsense! Well, I guess! 
Sure, bring the wife along!—and Bess 
And Bill and—What! you've only two: 
One, nine; one, five! 


It seems to me, I must confess, 

Th’ Old World grows beautifully less!— 
You’re welcome! Can it be true 
That when I went to school no few 

Proud families did then possess, 

One, nine; one, five! 


Bye! 


HARRY COWELL. 





J 9 aT . 
You’ve Got the Fare 
A Rondeau of Return Tickets. 
We’ve got The Fair!—deservedly: 
The bravest of the brave are we! 
The eye of Earth is westward turned 
Upon the beautiful unburned, 
The unshaken Heart of Bravery, 


The unfabled Phoenix of the Free, 
The Golden Gate of Destiny, 
Gold girls for guerdon duly earned— 
We’ve got The Fair! 


The golden apples of the tree 
The dragon guarded are for ve 
In Heracles his lore unlearned 
Yet hearted like to him the spurned 
Of jealous Juno. Mother Ge, 
We've got The Fair! 
Harry CoweEL.Lt. 








In nearly all of us there is a 
desire to cultivate the ground, 
and the pleasure we feel in a 


A Garden 
Contest green thrifty garden is made all 
the more keen if we know it is 
the work of our own hands. 
Those who'spend their childhood in the cities do not 
always know of the world outside and of the tilling 
of the soil, and may not realize until their mature 
years that they have missed an important and inter- 
esting part of life; others, who live in the country 
or in small towns where all the surroundings tend 
to the development of a desire for nature, may need 
some special incentive to awaken them to an interest 
in agriculture. If children take an interest in this 
kind of work, or if some outside inducement is 
offered to attract them to it, many hours which might 
not be spent to so good an advantage will be taken 
up with a healthful and pleasant occupation, 
Realizing these facts, a small number of people 
in Palo Alto, Santa Clara valley, last year entered 
upon the project of a garden contest, and felt so well 
repaid that they repeated it this spring, with excel- 
lent results. All the homes in Palo Alto afford 
at least a small plot of ground for gardening pur- 
poses, so that any child who has the time and am- 
bition can easily procure the necessary space. 
Eighty-seven boys and girls entered the contest 
last year, and about fifty gardens yielded excellent 
Practically the same plan was followed in 
The 


results. 
both contests and it proved very satisfactory. 


contestants were divided into two grades—children 
under twelve and children over twelve—thus giving 
all an equal chance. The committee bought the 





seeds in bulk and supplied them to the children at 
the regular price; this plan warranted a uniformity 
in the quality of the seeds and all the children re- 
ceived their seeds at the same time, so that no one 
child had an advantage over another, and all exhibits 
could be turned in at the same time. The prize fund 
was raised by subscriptions from the merchants and 
interested citizens who realized the value of the work. 

The gardens were inspected regularly by the com- 
mittee, and their condition noted. When the ex- 
hibits were called in they were arranged on tables 
under the trees in the school-yard, where they made 
a very pretty sight and could easily be seen by the 
judges, parents and children, all of whom took a 
great deal of interest. 
committee judged not only the exhibits, but they 


In the awarding of prizes the 


also visited the gardens and took into consideration 
their thriftiness and general appearance. 

The prizes, bright silver dollars in small envelopes 
tied and sealed with the colors corresponding to the 
different colors of the badges—blue for first, white 
for second, yellow for honorable mention, were as 
follows: First prize, three dollars; second prize, two 
dollars; honorable mention (of which there were 
many), one dollar. There were, of course, separate 
prizes for the two grades. Both the boys and girls 
entered the contest, and, besides the financial results, 
they enjoyed the work very much, some of them 
keeping up their gardens for their own pleasure and 
improvement. The teachers that the 
pupils were brought in closer harmony with one 
another, and that there was a marked improvement 


¢ yt server 1 


in studies and behavior in some cases. Such resuits 
as these count for a great deal. 


CLiFTton H. WoopHaAms. 
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version, like other con- 
querors impressing their 
personality on the geog- 
raphy of the country.” 
I’m willing to bet that 
Joaquin Miller was right. 
WELLS DRurRY. 
% 
“Oh, see 
The Dust What I've 
found.” <A 
young . girl 
held up an 
arrow-head, somewhat 
mottled as to coloring and 


of Ages 


rather symmetrical in 
shape but not such as 
would have attracted the 
attentionof a connoisseur 
or even a collector, but to 
the girl it was of impor- 
tance, for it not only rep- 
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corner 


The Rogue in Rhyme 


A Friar’s Good ’ 





“Oho! What a jolly old river!” 
Laughed a friar, his fat chin a-quiver; 
“T’m no rogue, but I wish 
I could sit here and fish 
All my life by this Rogue of a river.” 
He got it—as quick as a winl 
4 enescol } } 
His wish by t 


He was turned into stone! 


| 
i 
1 


e Rogue river’s brink. 


Tho’ still laughing alone, 
Is he lonesome ? Well, no, [ don’t think! 
Pe 
% 
Just how Rogue river got its 
Christening of name is a fragment of history 


the Riotous that seems to have been carried 
e : a < 
down the swift current of 


) , 
Rogue southern Oregon’s deep, rush- 
ing stream. Let the scrap of 


} 


flotsam be rescued before it disappears in the eddies 





| , : 
and pools ot 


is noble river that lost one name and 


gained anot » change of population, 





a 
Joaquin Miller tells me that he remembers when 
the river was known as Rouge river. 

“When the French-Canadian trappers first settled 
1e stream” Mil 


the water was of a red 


ler says, ‘‘tl 


ey noticed that 


along t 





tint, especially just after 








a freshet, the same as is seen to-day. So they named 
it Rouge river, meal ing Red river, and thus it 
appear dont old maps. \fter them came the 
Missourians, and as they supplanted the Frenchmen 
they said “Them there Parlee Voo Frenchey fellows 
don’t know how to spell Rogue,’ and they reversed 


the letters in the word and established their own 





ind the monk’s profile in the lower 


resented something to be 
made into a piece of jew- 
elry for a souvenir, the 
first thing of the kind she had ever found, but it 
was also a relic of a race no one knew how old. 

This latter thought occurred to her, however, only 
after she had inquired how the arrow-head came 
to be there. 

“Probably buried with an Indian chief 





no, I 
guess he was just a common sort of a fellow, for it’s 
a mighty poor specimen of an arrow-head,” an- 
swered the old gentleman with whom she was 
strolling. 

“Buried with an Indian? Here?” 

She glanced around with incredulity in her 
gaze. Her eyes roved over the wide stretch of 
sand that bordered the river in either direction, 
extending from the narrow shingle by the water to 
where the alfalfa fields encroached on its unstable 
reaches sending roots and tendrils toward the 
river in a thirsty effort to lap of its flood. 

There was nothing suggestive of a cemetery or 
even of a tomb. There were a few clumps of low 
willows, some straggling sagebushes and.a few 
houses close to the water, with tall poplars and 
some vigorous fruit-trees telling how wonderfully 
fertile is this unpromising looking soil when water 
is judicially applied to it. But there was nothing 
indicative of death or the disposal of its victims. 

Behind them, perhaps a quarter of a mile away, 
the little town of Umatilla stood defiantly beside 
the railroad track, the shrieks of its busy switch- 
engine proclaiming it a division end. The girl 
scanned the village, then turned to the broad river, 
swift-flowing and opalescent in the fading light, 
and looked across the rolling land on the other side. 
She saw only bare low hills, rocky banks and a 
wide stretch of plain beyond, all tinted with wonder- 
ful hues by the touch of the setting sun. Then she 
turned questioning eyes to her companion. 
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“This is an old Indian burying-ground”’ he an- 
swered; “if you search you may find plenty of better 
specimens; bones, too, and beads—millions of them. 
There are some now.” 

He pointed to some small bits of what at first 
looked like tiny pieces of colored glass but which, 
on closer inspection, proved to be beads. There 
were blue and red and white ones, and the sizes 
ranged from a pinhead to a pea. 

The girl stooped to pick some of them up, pushing 
aside the sand with the toe of her shoe; a long, 
white bone was thus disclosed to view and she drew 
back with a little shriek. 

“You said bones; did you mean human bones? 
Is that one?” 

The old gentleman picked it up gingerly. ‘Yes, 
it is part of a tibia.” 

“Let us go back to the hotel at once.’’ She took 
a step backward with a perceptible shudder, then 
stretched out her hand, as if fascinated. ‘‘Let me 
see it,” she said. “It’s clean and it doesn’t look 
very grewsome.” 

“Tt’s clean, all right,’’ the old gentleman replied, 
as he brushed his hands together to shake off the 
dust. It has been scoured by the grinding sands of 
more than a century. There is little worth while to 
be found here to-day for I saw a party of tourists 
searching the bank yesterday and there’s been no 
wind since. We’ll likely have a sandstorm this 
evening or to-morrow morning and then you'll 
probably find some really fine arrow-heads, and 
maybe some implements; and perhaps a skull or 
two.” 

“A skull? What a dreadful thought, and yet— 
why, I’d just love to find one. I hope there’ll be a 
storm.” 

Sandstorms are not very serious things along the 
upper Columbia because they do not often last long. 
They come up suddenly; there is a rush of wind, the 
air is filled with swirling sand and dust and the 
person or animal that is unfortunate enough to be 
abroad at the time, hastens toshelter. Often before 
he has gone more than a few yards the wind has 
ceased and the sand particles have settled into a 
new place, but their rising has, perhaps, uncovered 
treasures, for sometimes a whole skeleton may be 
picked up, a bone at a time. True, there is nothing 
to prove that the pieces belonged to the same 
individual, but the finder would not be any wiser if 
there were such proofs, since no living man knows 
just when the tribes whose remains are now prey to 
the winds, lived. 

Their history is read in the beads, the flints, the 
arrow and spear-heads, and the rude implements 
of stone and obsidian that are scattered among the 
crumbling bones. ‘Tradition tells us the sands along 
the upper Columbia and the islands on its broad 
bosom were the necropolises of the ancestors of our 
red men. Some of these repositories of the dead are 
zealously and jealously guarded by their descend- 
ants, notably those on Memaloose and Blalock 
islands, for here lie many near in ancestral line to 
those living to-day. Bitterly does this remnant of a 
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once numerous and powerful people resent any 
attempt even to visit these resting-places of their 
dead; for vandal hands have unearthed and mixed 
up skeletons, without regard to sex or age, in their 
feverish desire to secure specimens. 

More than one death has resulted from ignor- 
ing the admonition to keep away from these 
localities, and though much money might be made 
through the sale of the many relics and valuable 
specimens of war and domestic implements still to 
be found in these ancient burial-places no red man 
is so debased as to seek wealth by such means, 

The monument which the traveler sees gleaming 
on Memaloose island is, as is well known, a tribute 
to the memory of Vic Trevett, a white pioneer who 
had always befriended the red man and to whom 
they could give no greater measure of love than to 
lay his mortal clay with the bones of their ancestors, 

The burial-places along the river-bank are less 
sacred because of older origin and a lack of knowl- 
edge regarding those interred there, though there 
is a very apparent resentment in the heart of the 
infrequent Indian when he sees a white visitor 
rudely searching the shifting sands and tossing aside 
the bits of bone of one who was once of his color. 

All these things the girl learned during her visit to 
Umatilla, in eastern Oregon. Fortune, in the shape 
of windstorms that delved deep in the treacherous 
sands, favored her and she wandered along the bank 
just beyond the town and searched and searched, 
finding much to reward her for the effort. Then she 
crossed the river to a historic spot where it is said 
the noble chieftains and leaders of the tribes had 
been laid away on higher ground. Perhaps it is 
true. Who shall say, since the bones of chieftain 
and humble followershare alike inthe white heraldry 
of death? 

There were beads in greater quantity there, and 
she made chains for all her girl friends and gathered 
enough to weave a belt for herself, which something, 
not exactly sentiment, would never allow her to wear. 

She found dozens of arrow-heads that were the 
envy of those who recognized their perfect form, 
color and workmanship, and she planned many 
Christmas gifts to be made from these and from bits 
of translucent flint and obsidian when mounted as 
pins and charms. But to her the most fascinating 
of her discoveries were two sets of skulls and cross- 
bones. Of course they did not belong together; but 
that was of small moment since one set was destined 
to adorn her brother’s den and the other was for the 
den of another girl’s brother because, as she told 
herself frequently, he was a medical student and 
they would be invaluable to him in his study of 
anatomy. 

But these treasures were the result of Fortune’s 
favor to her, for others came afterward and turned 
the dust of ages over and over and found little of 
value, since even nature sometimes regrets a gener- 
ous spell and makes up for it by effectually hiding 
the wealth she holds in trust, concealing it even 
from the delvings of eager human hands. 

EMMA SECKLE MARSHALL, 
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(Continued 


HE valley proper is approximately one hundred 

and sixty miles long and varies in width froma 
few miles at its extreme northern point, to sixty miles 
at itssouthern end. Upon the floor of the valley are 
approximately 4,000,000 acres of land, while its 
bordering foothills and their little valleys embrace 
an additional 1,200,000 acres. Its total area, to- 
gether with that of the country tributary to it, is 
almost 18,000,000 acres, the greater portion of which 
is exceedingly rich in minerals, in timber and in 
power-producing and life-giving rivers and streams. 
The Sacramento Valley nestles in the protecting 
arms of two mountain ranges, the Coast Range on 
the west and the Sierra Nevada Range on the east. 
To this fact, as well as to the Japan current extend- 
ing along its coast, it is indebted largely for the 
advantages which it enjoys over other favored 
regions of California. Were it not for the Coast 
Range, the valley would be subjected to the ocean 
fogs and winds which sweep over the southern 
portion of the California valley; and were it not for 
the Sierra Range, the chilling blasts from the north 
and from the east would soon change its peculiar 
climatic conditions, enable the 
fruit-grower to reach the early markets and secure 


conditions which 
the highest prices. 

But the story of the new Sacramento Valley is not, 
by any means, a story entirely of fruit-culture, for 
in its long and broad expanse are areas of soils on 
which almost every known branch of the agricultural 
industry can be successfully established. One of 
the most interesting problems, fraught with the 
greatest possibilities, agriculturally, is presented in 
the delta lands of the Sacramento river. More than 
60,000 acres of these lands have been reclaimed and 
are known as “islands.” On them are being pro- 
duced one-fourth of all the asparagus raised in the 
United States, seven million bags of beans annually, 
the best Bartlett pears raised on the Pacific Coast 
and the finest vegetables imaginable. On 
overflow lands, which are richer than the polders of 
Holland and the Ferarra marshes of Italy, are also 
being raised enormous crops of hops and _ barley 


these 


and seven and eight crops of alfalfa. 


Just as Pioneer Burt of Princeton started the 





movement for the irrigation of 250,000 acres of 
valley land, so did the pioneering of a humble Hol- 
lander start the reclamation of the overflow delta 


lands which contain fully 200,000 acres. After the 


Hollander and others showed the way, The Natomas 
Consolidated of California, a $25,000,000 corpora- 
tion, began reclaiming, in one tract, 100,000 acres 
of the delta and upon it will soon be growing over 
3,000 acres of hops in a single field. The rich delta 





The Nile of the West 


from page 4*s) 





land, in etlect, extends on either side of th er 
as far north as Colusa, where, scientists te 
formerly the mouth of the Sacramento river. 
the ages the river has been patiently filli 





arm of the bav into which 





its mouth down to the St 
three or fourscore years, they tell 
have succeeded in making tillable | 
bay and will pass on to the worl 
the Carquinez straits into rich delta lands. 





The venturesome Hollander who, more than 


po) 


dozen years ago, arrived in Sacramento and eagerly 


rented a small tract of overflow delta lands, was en 








over to destruction, in the minds 
But the Holland 
of flood protection and the vah 


Threatened with destruction 


flood-waters. 





lands. 
many times, he per- 
sisted until his little garden spot was safe and upon 

1 of which had 





it he was producing crops the equal of \ 
West. 


Hollander’s faith is seen in the fact that in twelve 
} 
} 


e 43 


never been seen in the The result of the 


years from a start with nothing, he now owns three 
hundred acres of delta lands worth at least Ssoo an 
acre, and can write his check for at least $25,000. 
i in seven figures soon 


Small wonder that 
followed in the wal 
Holland. 


Since the recognition by the land barons of the 


capital 





from 





: . 
Dutch pioneer 





> worid 


i 
ruin they had wrought in tl 





ary and their expressed willingness to part 
their holdings, there has been a steady stream of 
capital into northern California for the building of 
Although the 


acreage under irrigation in the valley does not exceed 


the new agricultural empire. present 





oo acres, there are in the course of preparation 
irrigation plans to include betwee1 
600,000 acres. 


forward in Glenn and Colusa counties, in which 


I50, 





$00,000 and 
The largest project is being carried 


water from the Sacramento river will eventually be 
spread over from 200,¢ to 250,000 acres. In 
Butte and Sutter counties are irrigation works cal- 
culated to supply fully 8 > acres, and in Yolo 
county another company is preparing to place at least 


100,000 acres under the dit The United States 








Government has taken an important part in the 


work and has opened 14, acres at Orland and 
may extend the canals to include a total of 50,000 
acres. 

These projects, together with many other smaller 
ones, large as they are in the aggregate, give no idea 
of the ultimate destiny of the Sacramento Valley 
under irrigation, This fact is made apparent by the 
work the government has already prosecuted with a 
view to the ultimate control of the flood-waters of 


71 








the Sacramento. Twenty natural basins have thus 

















far bee federal engineers and it is 
stated th e has a capacity of 3,200,- 
acre pproximatels thirtee pel 
cent of t ‘at the mouth of the Sacra 
‘ to to be 20, 0,000 
acre fee tion, A. D. Foote said to 
SOC IE ngineers: *“No one appears 
» | e realized e grea yhysical and limatic 
irity between Eg the great v of 
rthern California, nor how perfecth; e basin 
SVSIE of | ry pt elf to and solves the prob 
in Califor 
Whe t 1erefore, lood-waters of the Sacra- 


1 


Nall have be 








ut under control and sha 


utliized for irri System of 





by the basin 
, 


shall have been 


channel 


f and when 


Yn 
w 





been straightened anc ged from 





mento to the bay, so as to prevent overflow 


and to permit ocean-going vessels to tie at the Sacra- 


mento docks, the 5,000,000 odd tons of cargo 
transported on its waters will have become 20,000,- 
000, possibly 30,000,000 and mayhap 50,000,000 


tons, and the garden of the Nile will no longer be a 
standard of irrigated, agricultural perfection. 

The mistress of this matchless empire of the north 
is the capital city of Sacramento, to which the finger 
of progress is beckoning with greater insistency than 
The 


development began to open for Sacra- 


to any other city in California. 
] 


doors of 
progress and | 
mento and the country immediately tributary to it 
when the first anti-racetrack gambling bill was 


signed ir East. The governor's signature to that 





bill started a wave of reform that eventually swept 


t 
across the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 





L 
f bree 





Coast, destroying ling smooth- 


( 
flesh and blood for the 





limbed racing machines of 

marl Until this wave of reform had engulfed 

California, J. B. Haggin, the master of Rancho Del 
od firm in his determination never to 


Paso, rem 





ooo-acre Spanish grant that stood 
for years a stone against the doors of the capital 
| 


or 
kine 
DLIOCKINE 


ts progress and retarding its destiny. 


another, 


city, 


Progress, however, by one method or 


eventually overcomes all obstacles, and the home of 





the mighty Salvator and many other record-breakers 
of the American racetrack was doomed from the 
first to ultimate dismemberment. The purpose to 


which it was devoted and its location were economi- 


The Nile of the West 





cally unsound and a national reform was the method 
by which progress swept away this particular 
barrier. 

Haggin’s capitulation was hastened by the eager- 
ness of capital to take advantage of the unparalleled 
A syndicate of St. Paul 
United 


opportunity presented, 
capitalists who were the organizers of the 
Farm Land Company, with a capital of $30,< 


captured the prize. The partition of the 











00,000, 
Haggin 
grant was speedy and the coterie of capitalists from 
the north, with little expenditure for advertising, 
1e ranch in parcels, 


and within a few months, resold t 
thereby completing the most astonishing real estate 
transaction in the history of the United States and 
realizing a large profit. 

The breaking up of the Haggin grant and other 
tracts into farms 
means the speedy settlement of hundreds of addi- 
tional families in a territory which now annually 


large near Sacramento small 


sends more than 22,000 carloads of green, canned 
and dried fruits to the markets and which produces 
than 16,000 carloads of deciduous fruits. 
As the mistress of a new empire to the north, Sacra- 
mento has risen toa full realization of its opportunity 
and its responsibility. During the past four years 
it has completely changed from a typical sleepy 


capital city toa live, hustling and up-to-date business 


more 


center. Its business men are now beginning to see 
what Captain Sutter saw in 1839 when he petitioned 
the Spanish governor, Alvarado, for a grant in the 
Valley of the Sacramento and then journeyed north- 
ward with his intrepid little band of Kanakas and 
whites; they are beginning to see what General 
Fremont saw when he raised the stars and stripes 
for the first time over Fort Sutter; they are beginning 
to see what W. S. Green, the father of irrigation in 
the Sacramento Valley, saw in the early eighties; 
and they are beginning to see what Edward H. 
Harriman saw in the early nineties when he began 
to pour more than $290,000,000 of eastern capital 
into the rebuilding of a bankrupted transcontinental 
line of railroad in order to give the West quick 
access to the markets beyond the Missouri river. 

The visions seen by these men from ’39 to ’9o0 
have varied only in the details, for it has ever been 
the vision of an incomparable agricultural and manu- 
facturing empire in the Valley of the Sacramento— 
an empire with unbounded resources and a tre- 
mendous tonnage draining into and through its 
queen city by the waters of two great rivers. 











Great central canal in the Sacramento Valley, a system that includes hundreds of miles of sub-canals and laterals 



































































evelopment Section 


Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 2 3 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 











Acres of almond-trees in blossom-time, in the world’s greatest garden, the Sacramento Valley 


King Farmer 


The Sacramento Valley, CaliforniamA Wonderful Agricultural District Where All 
Manner of Plant Life Reaches the Highest Stage of Development 


By O. H. 


Secretary Sacramento Valley 


LSEWHERE in this issue of SUNSET will be 

found a story of the Sacramento Valley, Cali- 
fornia, full of human interest and descriptive of an 
agricultural fairyland. The Sacramento Valley is 
an agricultural fairyland in the sense that a greater 
variety of plant life here reaches a higher and more 
abundant development than in any other portion 
of the known world. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has established in the Sacramento Valley a Plant 
Introduction Garden, Such an_ institution was 
necessary in order that the agricultural explorers of 


MILLER 
Development Association 
searching 


the government who are 


throughout the world for new plant life that gives 


constantly 


promise of being of benefit to the people of the 
United States, might send their discoveries where 
they would be given scientific and careful attention 
in a section where they would be most apt to thrive. 
Thousands of wonderful plants from the remotest 
corners of the world are being propagated at this 
garden. A commission appointed by the state of 
California to select a location for a State Agricul- 
tural College, after examining nearly sixty sites in 
different portions of the state, finally selected seven 
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nons that are worth having; 


circuinterence, ZTrown 





Here the 
state is developing an educational institution which 


-d acres in the Sacramento Valley. 


applies entirely to agriculture, and which is destined 


soon to bec ome 


a leader of thought and training 


am like institutions of the country. 





The sacramento Valley foes before the people of 
| he official endorsements of t 
ff Agriculture and 


r endorseme 





Itural wond 
1 Mead, for 
gation Investigations for the United States Depart 
nt of Agricu 


Irrigation I 





cu 





‘woo inv vears in charge of Irri 


iture, 1 





waveeel abate: thax "7 
1 a report entitled Report of 


nvestigations in California”’ says: 


ius of tive 
Valley, I saw | 


semi-tropical zones wWI! 


miles in the Sacramento 


roduct of the temperate and 





every 





h I could call to mind. 





ainsi arangec A : | ar i | 
Apples and oranges gre side Dv side, as did oak 
and almond-trees. There were olives from the 


south and cherries from the nort 


1, A date-palm 


seemed home an alfalfa meadow; 





equally at 
figs and tokay grapes were apparently as much in 
r h 


their element as the fields of wheat and barley or the 


Indian corn, some of the stalks of which 


rows of 


feet in height. All these things 


1 a single acre.” 





the Sacra ito Valley is a success 
ness methods, intelligence and pains 


taking efforts are applied. What others have done 


and are doing you may do. 
The following are a few of many hundred such 
statements of people who have found fortune, health 


and comfort in the Sacramento Valley: 


King Farmer hate 
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a six-year-old tree with fruit twenty-one inches in 
n the Sacramento Valley 


W. W. Hinsey says: “Answering your inquiry: 
personally I have but five acres of land. It is planted 
more for home consumption than for commercial 
purposes, yet in addition to what we use ourselves, 
net returns are about $1oo per acre for almonds 
and $150 for oranges. While our place is devoted 
to the home it pays interest on a valuation of $go0o 
per acre, which I consider more than satisfactory.” 

H. M. Goodfellow has thirty acres planted to 

ilfa. Early in the spring he cut one hundred tons 
of hay from the field which he sold for $7 per ton. 
He then pastured forty head of stock on this field 
for three months, allowed the alfalfa to go to seed 
and in the fall harvested 8,100 pounds of seed which, 
valued at fifteen cents a pound, brought $1215. Mr. 
Goodfellow’s books show that his thirty-acre alfalfa 
field brought him $67.85 per acre for the season. 

The best return from alfalfa is secured by pastur- 
ing it to stock and hogs. Gross returns from alfalfa 
cut for hay range from $40 to $100 an acre. 

J. F. Eyler says: “In reply to your inquiry: In 1906 
I planted 3,000 strawberry plants of the William 
Belt and Brandy Wine varieties. In 1907 I harvested 
That plat of 
ground I planted to berries was about one-seventh 
of an acre, which at that rate would be over $goo 
an acre for the first vear. I did practically all the 
work myself. I irrigated by means of windmill.” 

R. Hurlburt ‘he land here cannot be 
beaten anywhere. I have ten acres in apricots, not 
irrigated, on which I get two and one-half tons of 
dried fruit an acre worth five and one-fourth cents 


300 boxes which I sold for $133. 


Says: 





a pound, or equal to $262.50 gross an acre.” 




















Ramsay has 100 acres of 





: Bartlett pears 
vhich rece gave him a net protit of $184.30 per 
acre, 


Barnheisel Brothers have six acres of olives from 


, ' : yyes 
which they netted $141 an acre. From this six acres 





they harvested thirty tons of o pickle olives 
pos 
| hese same 


which were sold for $4 per ton. 
h 


gentlemen have cleared $270 an acre from cherries 


Agricultural lands of established productive 
ability offer the safest and most certain opportunities 
for legitimate business investments. In the Sacra 


mento Valley there are hun 


] } 


reds of thousands of 
acres of land that excel in productive capacity whicl 


are now awaiting subdivision and settlement. Al 


though the agricultural lands in this valley are 
rapidly increasing in value they may still be pu 


chased at prices and on terms which will permit of 


a large profit. 





the Sacramento Valley who are not only making a 
good living from thirty acres of land, but who are 


also laying aside money and are rapidly 








becon 


ng 


independent. 


The following table shows the net returns per 


I 
acre from some of the things grown in the Sacra- 
mento Valley: 

Potatoes (Sweet) ree, .----9 50 to $150 
Potatoes (Irish). 50 to 150 
PMTONS Aas iiete arse mise aise 40 tO I00 
DYANGES 6.5 oes = 100 to 200 
Strawberries, ....5.2.... ase 





The World’s Greatest Garden 





RIVA CORES 5 1215 ores ar cores 2 50 to 50 
2 ee a a 100 to 200 
‘Tomatoes Fn 50 to I50 
Beans: ..... 30 to 100 
Peaches. ; 100 tO 200 
Olives. ..... =. ' 50 to 200 
Cherries. . . 2 100 tO 225 
Pronesia... = - 75 to 200 
Pears. .... rape 90 tO 225 
Aiala. 6. : as 25 to 100 
Grapes (Table - 50to I50 
Grapes (Wine). . - 50toO 50 
Grapes (Raisin)... . - 50tO I50 
\sparagus.... - 100 tO 250 
Loganberries : . 250 tO 300 
Blackberries : - 250tO 300 
Sugar-Beets 30 to 8-75 
Lemons. mare . Ioo to 225 
PIAS. 022 ae 100 to 200 
english Walnuts 100 tO. 200 
\pples. mete ee 100 tO. 200 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association, 


I 
Sacramento, California, is a public organization 
of the Sacramento 


This organization has nothing to sell and 


devoted to the development 
Valley. 
is in no manner engaged in the business of selling 
real estate. Inquiries addressed to this organization 
will receive prompt attention and inquirers may be 
assured that no erroneous or exaggerated statements 
will be made. 











Thirty-two varieties of corn in this field—a common sight in the Valley of the Sacramento 








Carmichael Colony 
in the 
Heart of California 


largest dealers in realty throughout the 


A S the 
Sacramento Valley and 


michael Company stands pre-eminent—and 


city, the Car- 
it is 
to this firm and their wonderful achievements that 
this article refers. 

D. W. Carmichael, president of the Carmichael 
Company, came to Sacramento years ago, a poor 
through a_ business 


boy having worked his way 
> te] - 


college, and although poor in worldly possessions 
was rich in healthy vigor and creative force. 

Entering the real estate field he, by sheer force of 
his untiring efforts and faith in the goods he was 
selling, pushed his way up the ladder of success to a 
partnership in the firm of Curtis, Carmichael and 
Brand, which business in the California 
National Bank Building January 1, 1895. 

During the next seven years this firm handled 


began 


some of the biggest real estate deals that have ever 

been put through locally and did a bigger volume of 

business than any other realty concern in this field. 

This was mainly due to the indomitable perseverance 
of Mr, Carmichael. 
















In i1g02 the two 
partners, Mr. Curtis 
and Mr. Brand, were 


> 
bought out by him 
and the offices moved 
to more central and 
quarters 
at 800 J street, where 
the Carmichael Com- 
pany was formed and 
with Mr. Carmichael 
as president still re- 


commodious 








































D. W. Carmichael 
President Carmichael Co. 


tains the distinction of having the biggest and 
livest real estate office in the valley. 

Mr. Carmichael is first and last an optimistic 
believer in the wonderful future of this city and 
environments. He has served with distinction in 
many organizations and committees which worked 
for local progress and at present is president of the 
Sacramento chamber of commerce. 

Although in politics this city and county is largely 
Republican, he, a Democrat, has served as treasurer 
for both: civic pride in local matters regardless of 
creed; love of home and friends; loyalty to this 
commonwealth and faithfulness to his trust at all 
times, especially places him in a position to speak 
of conditions hereabout. 

Keen to perceive the wonderful possibilities of the 
soil, from long experience and sound judgment, he 
has purchased a tract eight miles as the crow flies 
from Sacramento City, which contains 2,000 to 3,000 
acres of most fertile land along the American river, 
for colonization purposes. This is cut up into ten- 
acre tracts and sold on the easy payment plan, 
making it accessible in price for the poor and rich 
alike. 

In California the cardinal need for yearly crops is 
water, and in order to make this possible the owner 
has installed at enormous expense a 
complete water system covering every 
acre in the tract. 
a perpetual water right, which puts 
this opportunity to secure a heritage 
for life in a class by itself. 

Carmichael Colony is advanta- 
geously situated within the shelter of 
the rolling foothills, secure from 
frosts; and the climatic conditions 
peculiar to this combined 
with the extreme fertility of the soil, 
favor a citrus crop two months in 
advance of any other section in the 
United States. 

The weather bureau’s report for 


The buyer is given 


section, 
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Carmichael Colony in the Heart of California 


























An endless Water-supply 


the past thirty-two years on localities visited by 
frost has excluded this Fair Oaks and 
Orangevale, our sister colonies, have shared with us 
in this respect. 

Fortunes have been and are being made here in 
the culture of citrus fruits, and aside from it being a 
remunerative industry it gives ample time for the 
owner to enjoy life in other pursuits. 


section. 


The woods 
hereabout are stocked with game-birds, quail, etc., 
and the streams are stocked with trout for rod and 
ducks for gun, The climate insures the maximum 
of health-giving qualities and the temperature allows 
outdoor sleeping every night in the year. 

The possibilities are too many to enumerate here 
and we will ask that you write us for further details 
if interested, which we are sure you will be by this 
time. Now just a little in facts and figures: $750 
will plant and care for ten acres of oranges the first 
year. $100 will take care of it the second year and 
the third year will pay all expenses of planting and 
care. The fourth year will realize you a substantial 
profit and from this time on the actual value of this 
ten acres will approximate $10,o0o and it will 
increase in value steadily. 

Fruit companies here wish to foster the fruit- 


growing industry and will gladly furnish trees for a 
small amount down, without interest, taking pay- 
ment for the same when the trees bear fruit. To 
the man of moderate means this should prove inter- 
esting as there is nothing more profitable in land 
than a tract in Carmichael Colony. 

Conveniences here light and 
power, telephone, daily mail, churches, school- 
houses and quick connections by rail to Sacramento 
City. Vegetables and garden-truck mature early. 
Fowls thrive and the owner of a tract may be as 
independent as a king in his castle. Eternal sum- 
mer—no snow—no frosts—no cyclones—no sun- 


embrace electric 


No excessive heat in summer nor excessive 
cold in winter, We have our rainy season in the 
winter which corresponds to the snow season back 
drawback but a 


strokes. 


East—this, however, is not a 
blessing. 

A ten-acre tract facing a forty-foot avenue and 
piped for water costs $2000, Pay the price of one 
acre, $200 down and the remainder at the rate of 
$10 a month with six per cent interest. Come and 
settle on the land and in a year’s time it will pay for 
itself. For further particulars write The Carmichael 
Co., owners, 800 J Street, Sacramento, Cal. 








Sunlight 





and soil give results like this to the Carmichael colonist 
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\ fine example 





ating Canals in Glenn county, an ideal region for intelligent, intensive farming 








Home-builders Displace Bonanza Farmers 


By F. H, 





closer to forty acres. Under the old 
county, & 1¢ g: € record 
for heavy wheat production over all other 





I 
in the United States. Now it bids fair to |} 





equally notable as a center 
Dr. Hugh J. 


his home on the west side of the Sacrament 





Glenn owned 47,000 acres and 





Only a few miles 


(FRISWOLD 


operations of Dr. Glenn is quickly told. He crossed 
the plains prior to 1850, acquired an enormous tract 
of land when it could be had for a song,and farmed 
it by wholesale. He had about one thousand mules 
and an army of men, but on the entire tract there 
was only one home. He used the dry-farming methods 
of the early days, the winter rains being sufficient 


to bring an early ripening grain to maturity. 





Mr. Burt is an irrigator and farms intensively. 
His operations are extremely limited, as compared 
with the ambitious scale upon which his predecessors 
worked, but it takes much longer to record the inter- 
esting story of how he discovered the possibilities of 


soil and climate, 





away, near Prince- 


ton, is the home of 
W. F. Burt, who 
farms seven and 
one-half acres. Dr. 
Glenn once sent 
nearly 1,000,000 
sacks of grain to 
market in a single 
‘nt, and then 
died bankrupt. Mr. 
fruit, 
poultry 


and almost every 


kind of vegetable, 
and his protits have 
reached $300 an 
acre, net. 


The story of the 








regardless of tradi- 
tions that controlled 
operations in his 
Vicinity. 

Mr. Burt 
formerly a teamster 
and his farming ex- 


was 


perience was lim- 
ited. He 
Princeton six years 
ago with $1,000 
and set 
tablishing a home. 
And since thattime 
he has not 
rowed a cent, al- 
though he has built 


went to 


about es- 





bor- 


2 house and im- 
proved his place to 





Where the palm-tree and the pine grow side by side 

















such an extent that many a man would be glad of 


an opportunity to pay a fancy price for it, if it 
were ever offered for sale. 

This farm, which is serving in a general way as a 
model for others being laid out in the vicinity, is 
on the following plan: half an acre is used for t 


he 
house and barn, three acres are alfalfa, and a quarter 
of an 


acre is set aside for mangel-wurzel beet 


There are 422 young trees that cover the remainin 


three and three-quarters acres. 
peach-trees bore fruit last summer. 
Although the tl 


trees tl 
ground are too young to 


The two-year-o! | 


much of his 
vear their full crops, and 


lat occupy 
} 
in spite of the fact that he has a large family, Mr. 
Burt cleared more than $2,600 last year. 

On his place are 240 peach-trees and 110 pear- 
trees, in addition to apricots, cherries, crab-apples, 
figs, nectarines, oranges, lemons, Engli 






sh walnuts, 





and 200 grapevines. There are lots of strawberries, 


loganberries and mammoth blackberries. In addi- 
tion, he 
green 


grows tomatoes, potatoes, cucumbers, 


peas, string beans, onions, watermelons, 


cantaloupes, sweet corn, peppers, cabbage and 


numerous other vegetables. His bees made $160 
worth of honey last year. He has two brood sows, 
with about twenty-five young pigs, seven cows, five 
heifers, five sheep and one hundred chickens, 
Intensive farming of this which the 
Sacramento Valley is clearly intended by natural 
conditions of soil and climate 


sort—for 


is made _ possible 
because of the immense irrigation project of the 
Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company which is 
nearing completion, and the subdivision of its hold- 
ings of 150,000 acres of land. 

A system of canals is being built that compares 
favorably with the best work done under govern- 
ment direction. The water right has been granted 
by a special act of Congress, the Sacramento river 
being the main source of supply. 
of laterals and ditches is being constructed, and by 
means of these water will be delivered to the highest 
boundary of every forty-acre tract. 


A complete system 


The irrigation project now being thrown open to 
the public means the rehabilitation of the fertile 
area within the old Central Irrigation District, 
which was laid out on a grand scale, but which failed 
of its purpose because of strife among the land- 
owners, and on account of long-continued litigation. 
The litigation is 
now at an end, 
the conflicting 
interests are at 
peace, all trou- 
bles have been 


cleared away, 


Sacramento Valley Irrigation 





Alfalfa-fed cattle and hogs 




















A Glenn county home 


and a well-managed company with $10,000,000 
capital is pushing the work in a busineSslike way. 
The settler is protected at every point where his 
rights to land and water are involved. 

The land is being sold in tracts of from twenty to 
eighty acres, on easy payments, which extend over 
When these payments are all made, the 
ownership of the canal system will revert to the 


ten years, 


The terms are about the same as those 
the United States Reclamation Service. 
There are offered the settler, in fact, all the advan- 
tages of the Reclamation Service, without the draw- 
back of government homestead regulations. The 
organization behind the work is the same one that 


settlers. 
offered by 


developed 300,000 acres in the Twin Falls district, 
Idaho. 

This development means that the valley is to be 
cut up into small tracts for home-builders, who are 
already streaming into the huge tract, which extends 
from Willows, east to the 
from Hamilton through Colusa almost as far south 
as Arbuckle. 
gifts in this locality, for the soil can be made to grow 
practically every product of either the temperate 
climates. The 
grower was a Goliath among farmers, but the modern 
home-builder is like a David, who depends upon 
skill and not upon bulk. 

The Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company, of 
Willows, Cali- 
fornia, hasmuch 
interesting liter- 
ature 
ing this section 
which 


Sacramento river, and 


Nature has been generous with her 


bonanza grain 


gr 


or semi-tropical 


concem- 


will be 
sent free upon 
application. 






































Prune orchard near Orland. Water is now available for irrigating fourteen thousand acres 


around this growing town 


The Irrigation of Glenn : 


\n Empire of Rich Orange and Alfalfa Land Now Under Cultivation and 


Ready for Settlement 


By BourDON WILSON 




























4 I “HIAN the great Sacramento valley, California been excavated it 
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act of Congress, the 1 emerald green, the home of many a fat and friendly 
pro 1, even Unc porker and gentle-eyed cow, give pleasing diversity 
and k gaha a to the scene; pretty cottage homes peep out 

ler wa \cross the midst of roses and flowering vines, and 
grain stubble, w everywhere come the f birds and the prattle 
horizon in eve dire and laughter of happy children. 
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it is now ready with the water for irrigating fourteen 
thousand acres, This land is in the northern part 
of the county, surrounding the growing town of 
Orland. The soil is sandy and light, in places 
gravelly, and of a chocolate color, or in other words 
ideal orange land, And it is equally well adapted 
to the deciduous fruits, peaches, pears, plums, 
prunes, apples, cherries, apricots, nectarines, grapes, 
the different kinds of berries, and almondsand English 
walnuts. Orange-groves in this section have borne 
at eight years of age fruit to the value of $600 per 
acre, and this in the days before the coming of Uncle 
Sam; now that there is water to irrigate them suf- 
ficiently, their yield will be increased materially. 
Four hundred and fifty boxes of lemons, which sold 
for $2.25 per box, were picked from a two-acre 
lemon-grove here. Strawberries have yielded at the 
rate of nearly $1000 an acre; and tomatoes $700. 
And there are almond orchards which have brought, 
without irrigation, during the last fourteen years an 
average net profit of $100 to the acre every year, 
while an eight-year-old vineyard, also unirrigated, 
brought last year fourteen tons of table-grapes an 
acre, which sold at the rate of $40 a ton. The price 
at which this land is held, unimproved but cleared 
and ready for cultivation, is from $100 to $150 an 
acre, to which must be added the reasonable charge 
the government makes for the water right. 

The system of the Sacramento Valley Irrigation 
Company, or the Kuhn Project as it is better known, 
taking this name from the well-known Pittsburg 
millionaires who are the owners of it, lies a few miles 
south of the government’s project, having the boom- 
ing town of Willows for headquarters. A canal 
already seventy miles in length, carrying a volume 
of water sufficient to float a small ship, brings water 
from the Sacramento river for the irrigation of this 
section, which comprises the huge total of two 
hundred and fifty thousand acres. The irrigation 
company has title to seventy thousand acres of this 
land in Glenn county, of which _ sixty-five 
thousand acres now are ready for irrigation and 
settlement. With so vast an area of land, a 
variety of soils are to be found here, sandy and light 


The Irrigation of Glenn 
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next to the foothills in the west, which shades jm- 
perceptibly into heavy rich black loam toward the 
river, and along the river a strip of fertile silt half a 
mile in width. 
exercise his choice of soil, whether for the fruits, 
or sugar-beets, or alfalfa and dairying, or truck- 
gardening, or anything else, for with irrigation 
everything that is grown with profit anywhere in the 
United States will flourish here. Alfalfa brings sis 
crops to the year, with a total of from eight to twelve 
tons of hay to the acre. And sugar-beets, which 
sell at the nearby sugar-mill at Hamilton for about 
$5 the ton, from twenty to twenty-five tons to the 
acre. The price at which this land now is offered 
for sale, with full water right included, is uniformly 
$125 an acre, ten per cent of the purchase price down, 
and the balance in ten annual instalments. 


This gives one room in which to 


Besides these projects, there are several smaller 
ones in the county which purpose to provide water 
for irrigation by pumping, some of them from the 
Sacramento river and others from wells. It has been 
proved by practical demonstration that a well from 
sixty to one hundred feet deep almost anywhere in 
the valley will supply sufficient water for the irri- 
ation of forty acres of alfalfa, and at a cost of from 
15 to $20 an acre for the well and pumping machin- 
ery. Electric power for pumping can be obtained. 


o 
5 
m4 
> 


One has only to look over the older irrigated 
sections of California to recognize the magnificent 
opportunities now offered by 
where in the state, for instance, bearing orange- 
groves are selling at from $1000 to $300 
and the orange comes into profitable bearing here 
at five years from the planting of the grove. And 
alfalfa land in other equally favored localities brings 
from $200 to $400 an acre. With the Sacramento 
river flowing through the county, providing water 
transportation to local markets, and with the splen- 
didly equipped Southern Pacific railroad 
San Francisco to Portland, Oregon, crossing it from 
south to north, giving rail transportation to all parts 
of North America, the products of Glenn county car 
compete in the markets of the with the 
products of any other part of California. 


Glenn county. Else- 


an acre, 


from 


world 








Monarch of all he surveys. 








An alfalfa field near Willows 

















The Folsom road, one of the 
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fine highways out from Sacramento, made possible by Natomas Consolidated 


California Corporation in Development Work 


Natomas Consolidated Engaged in Gold Dredging, Rock Crushing, 


Reclamation and Irrigation Near Sacramento 


TO one company is at present doing more in the 
way of development work in the Sacramento 
Valley than 
a corporation 


and 


Natomas Consolidated of California, 
j 


composed almost entirely of San 


Francisco Sacramento capitalists. Though 


organized in the latter part of 1908 as a gold- 
dredging companv, Natomas Consolidated of Cali- 


fornia has added other departments until today it is 


leading dredging companies 


I 
1 


not only one of the r 

operating in the United States, but it has gigantic 

reclamation and irrigation projects under way and 
; 


with its three rock-crushing plants is supplying an 
excellent road and concrete material which is being 
used extensively in the state. 

With eight gold-dredgers operating near Folsom, 
and two at Oroville, the Natomas people found 
they were accumulating mountains of cobblestones 
very rapidly. Asa means of disposing of this refuse 
rock, crushing plants were erected at Natoma, Fair 


] 


Oaks and Oroville. Not only is the rock being 


crushed and sold for road construction and building 
purposes, but the land from which the rock has been 
removed is being reclaimed and planted by Natomas 
Consolidated of California. Eucalyptus, olive and 


yrange-trees as well as grapes are thriving on this 
assed, for the 


( 
land over which the dredgers have ] 
is better than before, due to the fact that the 





soil 
dredger has cultivated the soil to a depth of from 
thirty to sixty feet, and removed all rock and gravel. 
The Folsom road, the Placerville and Auburn roads, 
the upper and lower Stockton roads as well as many 
others testify to the durability of roads built with 
this by-product of gold dredging. 

During the past few years Natomas Consolidated 
of California has been buying agricultural land for 
colonization purposes and corps of engineers are 
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now employed in working out the large reclamation 
and irrigation projects which the company has 
undertaken. Thirty rich farm 
land east of Sacramento, lving between Mayhew 
and Folsom, will be irrigated and sold in small 
farms. Sixty thousand acres of river-bottom land 
north of the city of Sacramento on the American, 
Sacramento, Feather and 
claimed and put on the market. 


thousand acres of 


Bear rivers will be re- 
Forty miles of 
river levees will be built and thirty miles of creek 
and back levees, before this vast area of alluvial land 
cultivated. The Western 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the Northern Electric 
and the river-boats afford transportation facilities 


can be permanently 


for this section, and aside from all these advantages 
the farmer who settles there will have oil macadam 
roads by which to take his produce to Sacramento, 
the great northern shipping point. 

There will be 5000 farms in the Natomas recla- 
mation district, and 3500 in their irrigated district. 
This means thousands of new settlers for California 
and thickly settled farming communities north and 
east of the capital city, as a result of the work of this 
company. 

The officers and directors of the Natomas Con- 
solidated of California are well known in financial 
circles in San Francisco and Sacramento. They 
are: E. J. de Sabla, Jr., president; W. P. Hammon, 
Louis Sloss, Frank W. Griffin, vice-presidents; J. D. 
Grant, E. R. Lilienthal, Albert Hanford, Curtis H. 
Lindley, Albert Reitlinger of London, Sir Charles 
Rose and Lord Ribblesdale, also of London, direc- 
tors; A. E. Boynton, secretary; Newton Cleaveland, 
general manager. The San Francisco offices of 
Natomas Consolidated of California are in the 
Alaska Commercial building. 


















































Would ten acres or more like 





this please you? 


The Passing of the Land Barons 


‘ 


Subdividing the Famous and Fertile 


‘Rancho del Paso” Adjoining Sacramento— 


What it Means to California 


EVER before has there been, and probably never 
again willthere be here in California, sogood an 
opportunity for safe and profitable land investment 
upon either a large or small scale as is presented 
the sale of the Rancho del 
44,000-acre tract of the famous Sacramento Valley’s 


just now by Paso, a 


richest, sunniest, most fertile farm, orchard and 
vineyard land. Independence, happiness and 
moderate wealth will be given to thousands of 


families that will become owners and occupants of 
little farms and that in area all 
the way from a single acre up to ten, twenty or more, 
open to all, whether they have much or little money, 
wherein the usual queries and doubts have no place 
whatever. There is not and cannot be any question 
about the fertility of this tract, nor about the possi- 
bility of supplying plenty of water to make it su- 
premely productive; there is not and can never be 
any question about transportation for passengers 
and freight by water and rail, for besides being 
adjacent to the Sacramento and the American 
rivers, both navigable, the tract already has two 
transcontinental railroads, the Southern Pacific and 
the new Western Pacific, and one interurban, the 
Northern Electric through it; 
while other lines are being constructed or are under 
such serious contemplation that their realization is 
practically certain. Nor does any question of re- 
ligious, educational and social advantage, or of 


gardens range 





railway, passing 


banking, commercial and market facilities arise to 
halt prospective purchasers of this land; for not only 
does the tract adjoin Sacramento city limits (across 
the American river) and every part of its 12-mile 
length and 8-mile breadth is or soon will be within 
quick and inexpensive reach of the state capital, 
but it is only ninety miles from San Francisco. 
The Sacramento Valley Colonization Company, 
a $3,000,000 corporation whose main offices are in 
the Ochsner building in the city of Sacramento, 
has important branches at 205-215 Pioneer Press 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 1234 McCormick build- 
ing, Chicago, IIll.; 306 Union building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; and at 268 Stark street, Portland, Ore. 
The officers of the company are, O. A. Robertson, 
president; G. D. Eygabroad, treasurer; John FE. 
3urchard, vice-president; Joseph C. Wood, secre- 
tary, and James H. Burnham, general manager. 
The company, of course, issues illustrated descrip- 
tive matter, with maps, plots, etc., relating to the 
land, together with the prices, terms, etc., under 
which it is sold. Lacking space here in which to tell 
these details as they should be told in order to do 
full justice to the proposition and give a complete 
understanding of it to the reader, we must refer those 
who are interested to the company direct; a request 
for information sent to the company’s main office or 
one of its branches, will bring a satisfactory reply at 


once, 

















In the beautiful suburb of “North Sacramento,” each homesite has the richest of soil 
as well as scenic charm 


North Sacramento Land Co. 


le O city ever possessed a more beautiful, alluring 
and attractive suburb than the city of Sacra- 


nento has in ‘‘North Sacramento.”’ This beautiful 
tract of four thousand acres adjoining the city of 
Sacramento on the north is being subdivided into 
homesites. Every 


high-class suburban and _ villa 


condition surrounds this magnificent property to 
insure delightful suburban life. 

For transportation, there are three distinct railway 
lines passing through it. In fifteen minutes’ time 
you are on gently rolling land, among tall and 
stately oaks. You can secure a homesite or a five- 
acre tract for from $250 to $500 per acre. 

The soil is especially adapted to most intensive 
cultivation. Water for domestic purposes will be 
supplied at a small monthly rental, and for irrigation 
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purposes an abundance of semi-artesian water lies 
from ten to fifteen feet below the surface. 

Every foot of the land will produce splendidly 
of those crops which delight the heart of the sub- 
urbanite; all kinds of garden-truck can be produced 
under the proper cultivation and deciduous and 
citrus fruits vie with each other in productivity. 

NORTH SACRAMENTO LAND CO. 
Room 315 Ochsner Bldg., 
Sacramento, California, 
Owners. 


BROOKE REALTY CoO. 

618 “J” Street, 

Sacramento, California. 
Exclusive Agents. 





